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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee Ba 
ORD ROBERTSS troops were in possession of Pretoria 
on Tuesday, and on Wednesday the General made 
his formal entry into the Eoer capital and rehoisted the 
British flag,—thus carrying out the picturesque pro- 
phecy with which the Union Jack was buried in 1880 
—Resurgam. Lord Roberts mentions that “the troops 
met with a much more enthusiastic reception than [ 
had anticipated.” Owing to a breakdown in the cables 
the accounts of the operations outside Pretoria have been 
very meagre, but they show that a stiff action was fought on 
Monday in order to carry a ridge five miles south of the town 
which was strongly held by the Boers. In spite of the fact 
ihat Boer commandos still keep the field, and will probably 
do so for a month or two more, it is clear that the effect of 
the occupation of Pretoria is very great. It is true that the 
farmers of the Transvaal care very little about their capital, 
but, nevertheless, it and Jobannesburg were, from a military 
point of view, of the utmost value. Not only were they 
places of supply for food and stores and ammunition, but 
they constituted the centre of the Boer railway system, and 
the Boers throughout the war have made immense use of the 
railway. The sense of satisfaction and relief throughout the 
Empire has been very great, for the ordinary man has always 
had in his mind the question : “ How long will it be before we 
get to Pretoria?” Lord Salisbury put the matter very well 
when he spoke in his telegram to Lord Roberts of “ this 
crowning result of your brilliant strategy and the devotion of 
your gallant soldiers.” That was a finely expressed compli- 
ment. Even a better one to both general and troops was 
the fact that Mr. Kruger and General Botha left Mrs. 
Kruger and Mrs. Botha behind in Pretoria. They knew they 
could not be in a safer place or more certain of kind and 
courteous treatment. 





According to telegrams published on Friday a hundred 
and twenty-nine of the British officers who were prisoners at 
Pretoria have been released, but at the moment'of our going 
to press no official news had come through with regard to the 
fate of the rank-and-file. It seems pretty certain, however, 
from the Lorenzo Marques telegrams that a thousand British 
prisoners have been removed by the Boers to Waterval Boven 
or, according to another account, to Nooitgedacht. We may 
note that Sir Alfred Milner has very properly telegraphed to 
the Colonial Office warning miners and others about to start 
from this country against a premature return to the Trans- 
vaal. He points out that a couple of months at least must 
elapse before the bulk of those now in Cape Colony and Natal 





It is, of course, impossible to say how long the fighting 
will continue, but we do not think it will last any great time. 
There are three Boer forces still to be reckoned with,—the 
Boers who have gone towards the Lydenburg district with 
President Kruger, the Boers at Laing’s Nek, and the Boers 
under Mr. Steyn, who are now trying to raid our communica- 
tious south of the Vaal. As we have explained elsewhere, this 
attempt to cut our communications is almost certain to fail 
owing to the want of supplies, and after a week or two Mr. 
Steyn’s force will either disperse or be taken prisoners,— 
though possibly before that they may do some sensational 
feat of veldt strategy. The Laing’s Nek force will probably 
trek off in the Lydenburg direction as soon as its position 
becomes precarious. There remains only the force with 
President Kruger. No doubt some time and trouble will 
be required to disperse it if it clings to the mountain region, 
but time here is in our favour and against the Boers. 


A very unpleasant incident reported during the week has 
been the capture of a battalion of Imperial Yeomanry in the 
north-east of the Free State consisting of some four hundred 
men. It appears that when the news of their being surrounded 
reached Lord Roberts he at once despatched Lord Methuen to 
the rescue, but though the latter made forced marches—he 
covered forty-four miles in twenty-five hours—he was unable 
to save the Yeomanry. A large portion of the Yeomanry 
were from Dublin and Belfast, and the remainder were the 
Duke of Cambridge’s troop. These last were commonly 
known as “the Millionaires,” as they were many of 
them very rich men—one hears of a tent with an aggregate 
income of £80,000 a year—and supplied their own horses and 
kit. One is specially sorry to hear of the Millionaires’ ill-luck, 
as by all accounts they were good soldiers in every sense of 
the word, and took all the drudgery as well as the hardships 
of war quite simply and cheerfully. There is a pleasant 
story of an officer on a transport seeing one of them swabbing 
the decks in a gale and saying to him, “You seem to have 
good sea-legs, my man.” “I’ve kept a yacht for the last ten 
years, Sir,” was the reply. 


Faller accounts of the action which took place just before 
the occupation of Johannesburg show that it was a very 
gallant affair, and that it was fought on the very ground of 
the Jameson fiasco. The Gordons, who carried the final 
position at the point of the bayonet, behaved with splendid 
courage, but their too great impetuosity caused a ‘heavy 
list of casualties. The City Imperial Volanteers also showed 
dash and courage, and, what is even more important in the 
case of amateur soldiers, discretion and good discipline. 
We hear of their “ pelting volleys,” and of their great readi- 
ness in taking cover. 

The news from China grows worse. The “ Boxers,” who 
are now reported as fairly well armed, have murdered and 
disembowelled two English missionaries not far from Pekin, 
have cut the railway between Pekin and Tientsin, and are 
gathering in such numbers round the port that it is described 
in telegrams as besieged. The marines disembarked to pro- 
tect the Embassies, eight hundred in all, have reached Pekin, 
and a conjoint Naval Brigade holds Tientsin, but the 
Europeans evidently think their force is insufficient, and 
Sir Claude MacDonald, who is reported to be seriously ill, 
has telegraphed for more marines. The Ambassadors are 
sending their wives away, and addressing urgent representa- 
tions to the Tsung-li-Yamen, but the “ Boxers” are not 
seriously attacked by any Chinese force, and the Imperial 
decree issued on Wednesday is as evasive as the preceding 
one, justifying the “ Boxers” for their anti-foreign and anti- 





cdn be permitted to return or work be generally resumed. 
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not as rebels, and avoiding all reference to recent murders of | discussed elsewhere, excited the warmest applause, and y, 
ag 


missionaries and native converts. .The Tsung-li-Yamen 


ordered to be placarded throughout France. The fact is th 
e 


promise that yailway communication shall be restored on | more remarkable because from first to last the speech 


Saturday, but protest against the arrival of more British 
guards. The people of Pekin are said to be “impressed ” by the 
arrival of the marines, but the latter if they were attacked 
would be almost lost in the multitude of their assailants. In 
Tientsin also, with its population of seven hundred thousand, 
the proportion of the ruffianly classes is very large, and we 
believe there is some doubt whether the gunboats of to-day 
could steam up the Pciho near enough to shell the town, 
which is thirty-five miles from the coast. The Anglo-Chinese 
express the greatest contempt both for the “ Boxers” and the 
mob, but they habitually underrate the powers of the Chinese 
as fighting men. 


The most serious feature in the situation, however, is the 
accumulating evidence that the Court and the soldiery favour 
the “ Boxers.” The Embassies are said to have evidence of 
this, and one great fact is clear. The Chinese soldiers do not 
seriously attack the insurgents, These latter proclaim them- 
selves friendly to the dynasty, and at all events seem to be 
backed by the Manchu Princes, who with their followers are 
the strongest supporters of the Empress-Regent. It is hardly 
conceivable that the old lady herself set the movement afloat, 
but it is quite possible that it has carried her away, and that 
the European Powers may find her deposition imperative. 
This is already rumoured in Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg, the idea being to replace the Emperor in full posses- 
sion of his legal rights. He is, however, a weak creature, 
and his palace as yet lies at the mercy of the Empress- 
Regent, who will stick at nothing to preserve her ascendency. 
The point on which there is no information is whether she 
hag any force at her disposal more effective than the eight 
hundred European marines. She may have if her sailors 
obey her, and she has summoned the fighting men of Hunan. 


In the midst of the imbroglio, the question arises whether 
the Japanese would allow a strong Russian force from Port 
Arthur to land and march to Pekin. The local belief is 
that they would not, and it is supported by three facts. 
The first is that the Japanese expect war with Russia, the 
second is that they have mobilised their new fleet, and the 
third is that unless Europe joins against them they are strong 
enough to prevent any Fiussian squadron crossing the Gulf. 
If. a_ collision occurred. between. Japan and Russia the 
Empress-Regent would be left free, for no other Power has a 
force. near. enough to dictate terms to the Court. In time a 
powerful force could be concentrated from India, Natal, 
Cochin-China, and possibly the Philippines, but for immediate 
action there are no soldiers anywhere save the Russians and 
Japanese. Lord Salisbury bas rarely had a more difficult 
vroblem before bim; but if, as is reported, he is in strict 
agreement with both Paris and St. Petersburg, he will win 
tarough without exciting a war. 


The reports of the Indian famine continue to be heart- 
breaking. The number of persons on the relief works is now 
five million seven hundred thousand, and the deaths from 
fever, cholera, and the diseases promoted by starvation will 
affect the next census. Mr. Klopsch, the American gentle- 
man sent to distribute American subscriptions, draws. a 
horrible picture of the sufferings of children in Guzerat, 
whose bodies are often eaten by doge, and there, in 
Rajpootana, Kattiawar, and indeed the whole Bombay 
Presidency the mortality is frightful. All classes are eagerly 
watching for the monsoon to break, every bank of clouds 
being reported on, but as yet the premonitory symptoms are 
not' favourable. A few days may change the aspect of 
affairs, and in presence of sufficient rain the British and 
native Governments will, we hope, make sufficient advances 
to enable the villagers to replace some of their cattle. The 
worst of it is that there is and can be no guarantee against 
the recurrence of these calamities except a new prosperity of 
the people, which would instantly increase both their numbers 
and their congestion. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the French Premier, carried his 
Amnesty Bill last Saturday in the Senate by 231 votes to 37. 


not contain a single flash of rhetoric, but is the coldly dj 
passionate argument of a great lawyer—which M. Waldes, 
Rousseau is—maintaining as his thesis that as a State ons 
grant an amnesty after a civil war to secure general appease. 
ment, so it may suppress a civil war waged through the 
criminal Courts. It seems to be understood that the Bill 
will pass the Chamber, and if so all prosecutions of Colone] 
Picquart, M. Zola, and M. Reinach are barred, as ig algo an 
prosecution of General Mercier or any of the false Witnesses 
at Rennes. Even Major Esterhazy is included jp the 
amnesty, which, however, allows all civil suits for dam 
to proceed. It is difficult not to regret deeply that Captain 
Dreyfus should not obtain full justice, and impossible not tg 
see that with the Army and the mob on one side, and al] 
liberal France on the other, both of them infuriated to the 
assassinating point, French statesmen are bound to maintain 
peace, even if abstract justice should somewhat suffer, 


One wonders whether General Mercier, who procured 
the conviction of Captain Dreyfus, really believed that officer 
guilty or not. Even if he did he was guilty of conduct which 
was stigmatised in the Senate on Friday week as criminal, 
while if he did not words could not adequately characterise 
his offence. He maintains an absolutely impassive front;and 
rose during the debate of the Sth inst. to say in reply to’ 
speaker who described him as worse than Esterhazy that “ho 
had done nothing but his duty,” and “ if the circumstances 
were to occur again hej would do exactly the same,” The 
Senate on this preserved a dead silence, and in his speech of 
the following day M. Waldeck-Rousseau loftily though 
obscurely condemned the General as one who had broken the 
“law of civilisation, by which no accused person, even if 
guilty, can be punished without knowing why, in the dari. 
ness and from behind.” This utterance and :the silence of 
the Senators indicate the opinion of educated civil society in 
France, but it is doubtful if it is that of officers, and certain 
that it is not that of the mob. 








The Vienna correspondent of the Times transmits some 
information of interest given to the Pesther Lloyd by “sg 
statesman in Rome.” According to this authority the 
Vatican is determined to undermine the Triple Alliance, 
which protects the unity of Italy, and considers that it has 
recently won two great triumphs,—one the victory of the 
Nationalists in Paris, and the other the election of a 
Clerical majority in the Council of Vienna, The capitals, 
the priests think, will ultimately influence their Govern- 
ments, and Clerical Vienna cannot remain allied to Liberal 
Berlin. We fancy these thoughts of the Vatican are 
accurately reported, they so exactly represent the shallow 
shrewdness of Roman Clerical policy. Its authors are 
bemused by their power of acting throughout the whole 
world. They agitate everywhere for the same end, and forget 
that because they succeed in one place they may decrease 
their chances in another. The victory of the Nationalists in 
Paris, for example, solidifies the Triple Alliance, just as the 
victory of the Clericals in Vienna solidifies Liberalism in 
Hungary. They think it expedient to trouble Germany by 
exciting the Slavs of Bohemia, and forget that they are 
thereby making deadly enemies of the Magyars, who have 
the same Slav insurrection to dread, The Vatican is very 
able in a way, but no one can legislate for the universe. 


The servants of the tramcar companies in St. Louis, 
Missouri, are on strike, and are using unheard-of means to 
coerce their employers. The companies insist on running 
their cars, and the strikers therefore attack the passengers, 
bludgeoning the men and stripping the women naked. The 
latter outrage would be impossible to born Americans, and 
is probably due to Neapolitans, who swarm in St. Louis. 
Even in them such fury is unusual, and we cannot but 
suspect that the strikers are in some way subjected to 
oppression. American companies are benevolent enough 
to skilled workers, but there is little consideration for 
the half-skilled or the unskilled, most of whom are 
foreigners of a rather low type. As we understand the 





His speech, the argument of which we have summarised and 





matter, the labourers are badly paid, are crushed by the hous 
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1 demanded, and are appointed and dismissed through 
aaa tervention of contractors, often foreigners, who make 
po pay & regular and heavy rent for his post. The 
7 ies think their servants ought to take care of them- 
A do not interfere until a strike occurs, when they 
: a invariably resist to the utmost, trusting that the 
pon citizens will ultimately restore order, as they are now 


doing in St. Louis. 


Qn Monday Mr. Bryce addressed a meeting of the 
Aberdeen Liberal Association, his subject being Liberal 
Imperialism. After disclaiming the existence of a sect 
of Little Englanders within the Liberal party, Mr. Bryce 
jeclared that to justify its existence the British Empire 
must be based on principles that will promote the happiness 
of those we govern. Those principles were first, justice, 
which meant “no bullying, no abuse of the vast power that 
we command,” and next, humanity, which meant “ the con- 
siderate treatment of subject, and especially of native, races.” 
Next again there was peace, and lastly, respect for freedom. 
Self-governing institutions could not be given to some of the 
races we rule over, because they were not fit for them, but 
they should have equal private and civil rights, and “ where- 
ever we find civilised men capable of self-government, self- 
government should be granted. You cannot permanently 
hold down or coerce communities of European race.” 
With all this, as with Mr. Bryce’s general plea that the 
great need of the Empire in the immediate fature is con- 
centration rather than expansion, we are in the heartiest 
agreement, but it seems strange that, supporting these 
principles, Mr. Bryce should hold the views he does in regard 
to the war. If the Boers would only have accepted his 
principle, “ You cannot permanently hold down or coerce 
communities of European race,” there would have been no 
war. It is because the British Empire is founded on this 
principle that it could not permanently tolerate the negation 
of that principle erected into a system by President Kruger. 


We have no very great belief in the wisdom or efficiency 
of the War Office as at present constituted, but we cannot 
credit a statement made in the Datly Chronicle of Tuesday by 
their correspondent on Salisbury Plain. It is that “no trench 
work is to be done” by the Militia and Volunteer regiments 
now being trained on Salisbury Plain. ‘Not a spade has 
been supplied to the camp, and the most particular injunc- 
tions have been given that not a sod is to be turned for any 
purpose whatsoever.” Bat one of the chief lessons of the 
present war is that if men can learn the art of making a 
burrow in which they may lie impervious to rifle and shell fire, 
and from which they can yet see to shoot without being 
themselves seen, 2 few hundreds can hold a ridge against an 
army. Again, it is obvious that the art of entrenchment is 
especially useful to all half-trained and civilian soldiers. In 
view of these facts, we cannot believe that the military 
authorities really mean to inculcate in the minds of Militia- 
men and Volunteers that the spade is an implement to be 
despised by the soldier,—or at any rate, one with which the 
eapper, and the sapper alone, has any need to concern himself. 


We have received from the Earl of Meath a copy of the 
correspondence that has passed between the Lads’ Drill 
Association and the War Office on the subject of Cadet 
Corps and Battalions. Four suggestions were submitted, of 
which the more important were that a grant should be made 
of one sergeant-instructor per Cadet Battalion or Corps, and 
that serviceable rifles should be allowed for full establish- 
ment. Lord Lansdowne has: declined to accede to any 
of these propositions, pointing out that they have all been 
previously considered and rejected by the War Office, and 
basing his decision chiefly on the ground that Cadet 
Battalions and Corps do not add a single effective soldier to 
our defensive forces. To this Lord Meath replies that the 
Cadet Battalions are the indirect means of inducing a large 
number vf young men to join the Army, the Ist Cadet 
Battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles, with a strength of 
0, having passed 500 young men into the Army in 
the last ten years, or 10 per cent. He also quotes 
Lord Roberts’s explicit testimony that “lads who have 
been efficiently trained would probably become quite as 
effective soldiers in an equally short space of time as would 








the Reserve men after they have been away from the colours 
for three or four years.” Lord Lansdowne’s non possumus 
seems to us to disregard not merely the evidence of past 
years, but the special lesson of the last few months, in which 
the value of a reserve of partially trained young men has 
been conclusively established. 


The ‘ Belleisle,’ which is now in dock at Portsmouth, being 
patched up to undergo further experiments, has been visited 
by a special correspondent of the 7'imes. From the account 
of his visit, given in Tuesday’s issue, we gather that while a 
large proportion of the smaller projectiles discharged struck 
the ship, not more than six 12 in. shots went home. Three of 
these were, however, terribly effective, one piercing the hull 
dead amidships a couple of feet below the waterline, wrecking 
the engines and sinking the vessel. From an examination of 
the effect of the 6in. guns the Jiimes expert concludes that 
armour-piercing projectiles must be supplied to our ships for 
their 6 in. guns, irrespective of the cost of the shells, and 
that in view of the percentage of misses inevitable at four 
thousand yards, the distance at which naval engagements of 
the fature will be initiated, a vast amount of ammunition will] 
be required. Other points of interest brought out by the 
experiment were the obscuring effect of the dense masses of 
steam and smoke, which militated against extreme accuracy ; 
the comparative immunity of the masts, rudder, and pro- 
peller; and the absence of any appearance of general 
ignition. The efficiency of lyddite remains open to con- 
jecture, as it is not officially stated to what extent, if any, it 
was employed. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the death of 
Miss Mary Kingsley, the African traveller, which took place 
at Simonstown on Tuesday, while she was engaged in the 
work of nursing Boer prisoners. Miss Kingsley had gone out 
to the Cape prompted by the most unselfish patriotism. She 
was very anxious “todo something,” and in spite of her modesty 
about her own powers she realised that she might be of great 
use in helping to organise the work of nursing. Miss Kingsley, 
who was about thirty-five years of age, was the niece of Charles 
Kingsley and the daughter of Dr. George Kingsley. Her 
travels in the interior of West Africa, and her close know- 
ledge of West African customs, made her an authority on all 
matters connected with the purenegro. The chief character- 
istics of her mind were independence and sincerity. She 
possessed also a genuine sense of humour and no pomposity. 
The best thing yet said of her is by a writer in the Morning 
Post, who calls her “a woman at once learned and humorous, 
—adventurous and wise.” She could not be better described, 
and all who knew her will, we believe, agree in this summing 
up of Mary Kingsley. We aiso note with regret the prema- 
ture death, at the age of thirty, of Mr. Stephen Crane, the 
American novelist and war correspondent, a writer of 
singular force and originality, whose studies in the peycho- 
logy of peril had in them a quality of clairvoyance nothing 
short of magical. 


The Times of Tuesday quotes a remarkable passage from 
Dic Information (Vienna) dismissing the prospect of @ 
guerilla warfare in the Transvaal. Hardly less significant is 
the following extract, which we translate from a recent issue 
of the same news-sheet :—‘‘ The foolish supposition that the 
United States would attempt to intervene has now come to 
nothing. The Government at Washington has declined to 
undertake such intervention in the most emphatic way, and 
in very precise terms has indicated to the Boer delegates the 
impropriety of their conduct. We have never for a single 
moment expected any other attitude on the part of America. 
The sympathies of the majority of the American people are 
undonbtedly on the side of England, but people should not 
mistake the German and Irish immigrants for the American 
people. Great Britain covered the rear of the United States 
in the war with Spain, and the United States are requiting 
Great Britain by performing a similar service. The situation 
was tolerably clear from the very outset; it was only the 
great ability and zeal of the Leyds Press Bureau that suo- 
ceeded in misleading public opinion in regard to matters of. 
fact. But the era of illusions ought by this time to have 
passed completely away.” 

Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—---—~@&—- 
THE OCCUPATION OF PRETORIA AND THE 
FUTURE. 


| aque sometimes talk as if the capture of the 

capital in a State like that of the Boers mattered 
little or nothing, and as if the Transvaalers would be able 
to fight almost as well without a capital as with one. We 
do not believe that this will prove to be the case. On the 
contrary, we believe that the loss of Pretoria and 
Johannesburg will take from the Boers the strength 
needed to resist our arms. Possibly this result will 
not be immediately apparent, but it is none the less true 
that the Boers have been deprived of the means of pro- 
longing their resistance beyond, say, a couple of months. 
At present the remaining Boer forces are engaged in three 
distinct operations. President Kruger and his Govern- 
ment and the army lately before Pretoria have retreated 
towards the Lydenburg district with all the money and 
stores they can collect, and are preparing to defend 
themselves there. Next, there is the force entrenched at 
Laing’s Nek. Lastly, Mr. Steyn and another Boer force, 
partly because they deem it good strategy and partly 
because they are so placed that no other course is open to 
them—granted that they are determined not to surrender 
—are engaged in striking at Lord Roberts’s communica- 
tions in the north-east corner of the Free State to the 
south of the Vaal River. This attempt to operate 
against Lord Roberts’s flank looks at first sight very 
formidable, and may indeed prove troublesome, but it is 
nevertheless a hopeless movement. If we only take the 
attack coolly, and stand for the time on the defensive, 
it is bound to come to nothing. And for this reason. 
Mr. Steyn’s force has no base and no stores, and though, 
being a Boer force, it can last longer than any other force 
without a base and stores, even it cannot go on indefinitely 
without replenishing its supplies of food, horses, and 
ammunition. It may do brilliantly for a fortnight, or 
even for a month, but if it is dealt with warily and is 
allowed to advance to its own destruction there can only be 
one end. If we get intoa fuss and hurl our troops against 
Mr. Steyn’s commando stupidly and rashly, it may no 
doubt win some successes and give us a great deal of 
trouble. If, however, we let it have its head a little, and 
so waste itself in sensational riding up and down the 
country, it will soon be exhausted. Our first duty, that is, 
will be to shut the door behind it firmly rather than to 
attempt to run it to earth. But this is an aspect of the 
situation which we may be sure will not be lost on Lord 
Roberts, and we may feel quite certain that he will not be 
unnecessarily agitated over Mr. Steyn’s raid, or in any way 
play into the ex-President’s hands. That the force on 
Laing’s Nek will give much trouble we do not believe, 
unless we were to allow it to join President Steyn’s raiders, 
which is most unlikely. It is more probable that as soon 
as they are in any danger of being surrounded the Laing’s 
Nek Boers will trek north-east and join, though in dimin- 
ished numbers, President Kruger’s force in the Lydenburg 
district. That Lord Roberts will be in any great hurry to 
attack the Lydenburg Boers seems unlikely. We presume 
that he will tirst make his army secure and comfortable at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, and when, say in a month’s 
time, all his arrangements are completed, he will begin 
to draw a cordon round the last Boer fastnesses. The 
presence of General Carrington’s force to the north will 
greatly simplify his arrangements for such a move, as will 
also the possession of the railway which runs due north 
from Pretoria to Pietersburg. In any case we hope and 
believe that Lord Roberts will not try to move too quickly. 
When once he has driven the Boers away from Laing’s 
Nek, and has taken effective possession of the Natal Rail- 
way, he will be only some four hundred miles from his 
sea-base, and may well feel that time is all in his 
favour, and against the Boers in the Lydenburg region. 
We believe, then, that the order of events will be 
something of this kind. Lord Roberts will without 


delay open communications with General Buller by 
means of the Natal Railway, either capturing or dis- 
persing the force at Laing’s Nek. Meantime he will 
allow Mr. Steyn’s force to beat itself to pieces in futile 
Unless there is 


attempts to raid his communications. 
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great ill-luck or very serious mismanagement, these { 

operations should be concluded by the first week in Jun 
Then at his leisure Lord Roberts can undertake tt i 
reduction of the Lydenburg district, where, unless we g : 
greatly mistaken, the enemy’s army will have considerably 
dwindled by the leakage which always goes on jp 

stationary Boer force. ? 


We have dealt with what we think is likely to be th 
course of events on the military side. A word may be 
said as to the conjectures that have been rife during the 
week in regard to the political future of the Transvaal 
and the Free State. Among much that is uncertain, ong 
or two points are clear. The two Dutch States are now in 
our military occupation, and a temporary military system 
of government has already been organised or ‘is being 
organised. When the guns have stopped firing this 
military organisation will, of course, give place to some. 
thing in the nature of Crown Colony rule, based on mij. 
tary strength, but conducted by civilians. Finally, though 
not perhaps till four or five years have elapsed, this Crown 
Colony rule will give place to the regular system of gelf. 
government which is to be found throughout the Empire, 
During the Crown Colony period it will, of course, bs 
the duty of our administrators to prepare in every 
possible way for the epoch of Colonial self-government, 
Who is to be responsible for establishing and carrying out 
this Crown Colony or transition period? It is stated, 
though whether on good authority or not we have no 
means of telling, that it is proposed to entrust the work 
to Sir Alfred Milner, and that he will give up the office 
of Governor of Cape Colony while retaining that of High 
Commissioner, and so be able to superintend in person, 
and yet with the fullest authority, the work of reconstruc. 
tion. If this is really the intention, we do not think 
that a better arrangement could be made. As our 
readers know, we have not always seen eye to eye 
with Sir Alfred Milner in regard to all the details of 
South African policy, but that does not prevent us 
believing that he would do the work well. He has one 
gift in particular which fits him to perform the task. He 
has earned to the fullest possible extent the confidence 
and respect of the loyalists of South Africa. Now we do 
not want the loyalists to have everything their own way, or 
to put them into a position of supremacy like that formerly 
held by the Boers; but we do want to make them feel 
quite certain that they have not made the sacrifices they 
have made during this war for nothing, and that the Boers 
are not going to get back by “slimness ” what they 
lost in the field. Of course, we all know here that 
there is not and never has been any risk of that, 
but in a land of lies and false rumours men are 
easily persuaded into very foolish beliefs. Sir Alfred 
Milner’s personality will reassure the loyalists, and 
make them feel absolutely certain that they are not 
going to be “betrayed” as they would say. Besides 
this, Sir Alfred Milner knows the personnel of South 
African politics thoroughly, and has not to be “ coached ” 
when this or that politician’s name is mentioned. While 
Sir Alfred Milner is organising his Crown Colonies let us 
implore him to remember one thing,—it is that his 
ultimate aim must be not so much to organise a model 
administration as to prepare the State or States with 
which he is dealing for the return of self-government. 
Everything must be done to make it easy when the proper 
time comes to put the Free State and the Transvaal 
into the political position of Quebec or Victoria. 
One other point—a matter of detail in appearance—may 
be mentioned. It is to be hoped that when the time for 
choosing the seat of government comes that Johannesburg, 
and not Pretoria, will be made the capital of the new 
Transvaal State. We are aware that it will be said that 
on the contrary Pretoria should be retained, as with 
Johannesburg as the capital the gold interest will be too 
powerful and will control the State. That is the argu- 
ment which has placed the American State capitals in 
villages, but it is not a sound one. We believe that the 
way to check the exercise of undue or corrupt influence by 
the mine-owners is to place the capital in Johannesburg. 
The capitalists will have and must have great influence, 
but let that influence be open and above board. If and 
when the capital is not in the chief city, the rich men are 
sure to keep professional lobbyists to influence the 
Administration, But the lobbyist is not an element m 
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olitical world which is to be enoouraged. He not 
only makes work, and suggests ways of getting “ a pull ’ 

Ministers and legislators, but 1t is also certain that 
7 will do things through a professional lobbyist 
men hey would be ashamed to do themselves. Let 


the p 


Ne : 
peg be at Johannesburg, and let the gold- 
kings urge their claims themselves, not send smooth- 


tongued gentlemen at large salaries to manage matters in 
Pretoria. Besides, the political traditions of Pretoria are 
gordid and corrupt. The place reeks of concessions and 
pribes. Again, the climate is unhealthy and enervating, 
while that of Johannesburg is, or will be when its 
sanitary wants are properly dealt with, perhaps the 
healthiest and most stimulating in the world. Let 
us, then, get rid of Pretoria, with its unwholesome air 
and still more unwholesome traditions .of lobbying, 
corruption, intrigue, and injustice, and make a fresh 
start in a new capital, where, if the atmosphere is over- 
burdened with wealth, the rich man is at any rate known 
and visible, and where there is a better chance of getting 
him to come into the open and speak up when he wants 
something at the hands of the State. 





THE SITUATION IN PEKIN. 


T is extremely difficult to obtain accurate information 
I from China. Chinese statesmen are the most secretive 
of mankind, the special correspondents are frequently, 
though unconsciously, used as instruments by warring 
factions, and the body of Anglo-Chinese, feeling their 
lives at stake, and pen: trited through and through with 
distrust of the race amoung whom they dwell, become to 
the last degree credulous and impatient. The silent war 
of the nations, too, which always goes on at Constanti- 
nople has extended itself to Pekin, and an Euglishman 
will believe anything of a Russian or a German, and a 
German or Russian anything of a Briton. We believe, 
however, subject to the reserves which such complications 
must involve, and to another reserve which we will men- 
tion directly, that the situation in its main features is 
substantially this. The old Conservative party, which 
supports the Empress-Regent, and which includes most of 
the Manchu statesmen, generals, and servants of the 
Palace, considers that concessions to the foreigner have 
gone far enough, and that something should be risked to 
teach them not to be so presuming, and especially not to 
demand territory whenever they are affronted. They 
displayed this feeling first of all in the almost contumelious 
rejection of some requests preferred by Italy, whom they 
thought they could safely defy, and their success in that 
effort, which was not observed in this country so closely 
as it should have been, greatly emboldened them. ‘They 
have accordingly greatly favoured the secret society 
of the “ Red Fists,” as the lower Chinese call them, 
or “Boxers,” as we call them, whose object is 
the expulsion of all foreigners, and the extirpation of 
all Christian converts as completely as the Mussulmans 
of Western China were extirpated some years ago. 
The Empresé-Regent is entirely with them in sentiment; 
and perhaps even in action, for though the foreigners, as 
she knows, can shake her throne, the Manchus can by with- 
drawing their support let that throne drop through. The 
“Boxers,” therefore, have been told that they are at 
liberty to act, and they have acted by marching towards 
Pekin and Tientsin, slaying native Christians on their 
way, murdering stray Kuropeans, wrecking railway 
stations, and calling on the people everywhere to rise 
“for the dynasty, but against the foreigners.” The 
eoldiers, being either sympathetic or having secret 
instructions, do not act, and the Europeans are in practice 
left to defend themselves. The Ambassadors, therefore, 
have summoned a small guard numbering eight hundred 
in all to Pekin to protect their residences, have landed 
marines and sailors to defend Tientsin, have warned Rus- 
sian soldiers in Port Arthur and probably English soldiers 
in Calcutta to be ready, and have demanded of the Empress- 
Regent that she shall “ put down” the society of the 
“Red Fists.” The fierce old lady professes entire readiness 
to do this, but either because she halts between two fears, 
or because the soldiery have got out of hand, she does not 
O it. 

Ibis is the situation as we write, and it is clear that it 
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and Pekin are defeated for the moment—and we 

absurdly underrate Chinese courage when the ruffianly 

classes are excited—a grave danger will remain. The 

foreigners are objects of deep hatred, if not to the 

Chinese proper, at least to the ruling classes and the 

Manchus, and they cannot consent to live shut up in 

Pekin and its port, and exposed to murder throughout 

the vast interior. Not to mention that they cannot 

abandon the missionaries, Roman Catholic as well as 

Protestant, they want to trade in peace and quiet, and to 

this purpose some means of locomotion in security is 

indispensable. Chinese mobs, if favoured or even 
tolerated by high authorities, are dangerous in the ex- 
treme, for they always intend bloodshed, they lay their 
plans in secrecy, and move at a nod; and _ practically 
itis possible that the white men in China, at least outside 
Shanghai, might be wiped out ina day. That possibility 
must not continue to menace Europe, and it is conse- 
quently imperative that some control should be obtained 
over the central power. What is the method? The 
Anglo-Chinese declare with an almost unanimous voice 
that the best plan to this end is to depose the Empress- 
Regent and seat the reforming Emperor on his throne, 
but the advice carries us only one step further. The 
Emperor is a weakling, he has no hold over the soldiers, 
and there is no evidence either that he, by birth and 
training a Manchu, would ally himself with foreigners, or 
that if he did he would be acknowledged by his subjects 
as the “sacred” head of the State, and so be able to 
protect all Europeans. Above all, how is the substitu- 
tion to be effected ? The Empress is one of those 
ambitious and determined women who have repeatedly 
appeared in history; she will stop at nothing to 
defend her power, and, as her whole history shows, 
she commands devoted followers. She might resist with 
energy, calling the armed mobs to her aid; and if she did 
so resist, where is the physical force to carry out a revolu- 
tion? Does it reside in two or three thousand marines 

without artillery or commissariat, or, from the mixture of 

nationalities, anything like cohesion ? The Anglo-Chinese 
reply, we believe, that the Concert of Europe is  irre- 
sistible and can do anything, and as a theory that is, of 
course, perfectly sound. Europe, if it acted together and 
had plenty of time, and could find a chief like Admiral 
Noel, could no doubt decimate China, or, not to use such 
big words, could overcome any armed resistance that China 
is able to offer. But does anybody believe, after our 
experience in Crete, that after the Ambassadors were once 
safe Europe could be held together for a week, or that the 
Chinese statesmen would not at once perceive and utilise 
the incurable distrusts felt by the nations of each other ? 
We cannot believe that Lord Salisbury will set himself to 
another endeavour to make ropes of sand ; and failing the 
Concert, what instrument is to be employed? Clearly 
there is but one available, and that is Great Britain and 
Russia acting together upon a definite agreement. They 
alone possess physical power near enough to the scene to be 
of immediate use. The Russians can summon thousands of 
obedient drilled men to Tientsin within a month, and so 
can we. Russia is not so much stronger than India, nor 
so much nearer, and in China we are not barred by policy 
or superstition, as we are in South Africa, from using our 
Sikh, Ghoorka, and Rajpoot soldiers. Pekin can be 
occupied, if we choose, by an allied force until order is 
restored and a permanent arrangement effected which will 
allow the native Government to resume independent 
sway. We know perfectly well the objections to this 
plan, and to any plan involving a condominium, even for a 
limited period of time; but if the situation becomes acute 
will anybody just suggest a practical alternative ? Europe 
can let things drift, of course, until the then inevitable 
massacre happens, when it will interfere in fury and with 
unwisdom. Or it can pretend to act as a whole, in which 
case England and Russia, without an agreement, must 
provide the physical force necessary, and will in the end 
collide. Or, to exhaust alternatives, China can be par- 
titioned, in which case we shall be burdened with millions 
of restive subjects for whose control we have no adequate 
force, and from whom we seek nothing except liberty to 
trade. We view the prospect of a regular partition with 
horror, all the more because we can see that it might involve 
a whole series of European wars, each State fancying thata 





is intolerable. Even if the insurgents threatening Tientsin 





great prize will be snatched from its grasp, either by force 
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or fraud... Indeed, we view with distrust and apprehension 
any armed interference in Chinaof any kind ; but still poli- 
ticians. must recognise conditions as they arise, and as 
they now-exist there is no security for order in Pekin that 
shall be at once possible and sufficient except a close 
agreement between Russia and Hngland, which must be 
to our advantage in point of trade, and to Russian advan- 
tage in point of territory. ‘here must be two bones, 
otherwise the dogs will snarl till they fly at each other’s 
throats. 

We have spoken of “a reserve” which we have not 
described, and which may greatly affect all calculations 
and forecasts. It is briefly this. We do not feel certain, 
as most Anglo-Chinese do, that any force of Europeans 
however small can beat any force of Chinamen however 
large. That assumption is always made, even by Ambas- 
sadors, who think themselves safe in the swarming 
capital because they control eight hundred marines, but 
it may turn out to be unfounded. The failure of fighting 
power is not in the Chinese themselves. The Court of 
Pekin is in action the most imbecile in the world, but it 
may find a Wallenstein nevertheless who will not steal 
his soldiers’ powder, and then Europe will have a new 
problem to solve. Everybody remembers the victory of 
Japan, and everybody forgets the sudden, noiseless, and 
final extinction of Kashgar, a State defended by whole 
tribes of the bravest and fiercest Mussulmans in the 
world. 





ARMY REORGANISATION. 


Wwe the war is over the great question of the 
hour will without doubt be military reorganisa- 
tion, for we do not believe that the people of this country 
are going to sink back into a condition of apathy as 
regards the Army. They felt too deeply the humiliations 
of the last few months, and mean to insure themselves 
against a recurrence of such emotions as were aroused 
when the nation learned, as it did last winter, that the 
country was without any reserves of ammunition or of 
artillery, and of other stores, because the duty of prepara- 
tion in these essentials had been neglected for the last five 
or six years. But before the nation can get the Army it 
requires it must determine for what uses its military forces 
will be employed. We must realise exactly what sort of 
Army we want before we can begin to prepare it. What the 
Ewpire needs first of all is an Imperial police, as it were, 
to maintain the Par Brifannwa throughout the Empire. 
Next, it wants a force capable of being suddenly called up 
and sent out of the country at times of emergency,—z..., 
a Reserve. Lastly, it wants a force for home defence 
capable of dealing with a foreign raid, supposing 
for any reason the Fleet were temporarily unable 
to perform its prime duty of guarding our shores, 
and that the Regular Army were emploved elsewhere. 
We want, that is, an Imperial police for service 
outside these islands, and a Home Defence Army as 
an internal guard. Now obviously in obtaining these 
objects it will be wise to keep as nearly as we can to the 
established system,—to use the existing machinery with 
the necessary modifications instead of making an entirely 
new start. 
Hitherto the Regular Army has been supposed to act in 
a double capacity,—as an Imperial police, and also as the 
chief part of the Home Defence Army. Asa matter of fact, 
however, it has been little but an Imperial police. The 
portion at home, though it has not been called a training 
school, has in reality been so for the most part. The 
home battalions have been merely military seminaries. 
We would recognise this fact, and make no profession that 
the home battalions of the Regular Army are anything but 
marching depots in which young soldiers are being trained. 
The only exception would be the Guards. We would 
rescind the recent arrangements as to sending the Guards 
to Gibraltar, and make them exactly what they were vefore, 
—home Regulars with a special three years’ service. With 
the Irish Guards raised to three battalions, we should 
then always have twelve thousand Regularsready mobilised 
in the country besides what we have just called the training 
battalions. This body of Guards should be used to 
provide troops for sudden Imperial emergencies, such as 
the Omdurman Campaign, when it was not thought neces- 
sary to call out the Reserves, but three or four regiments 
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were wanted in a hurry. But twelve tho 
would not of course be a troops for home da 
we do not count the home battalions as part of th 
effective Army, but merely as depéts for our Imperial 
police, z.c., the Regular Army—therefore we want in addi 
tion a Home Defence Army fully equipped and organiseq atid 
ready for the tield. This army we would form out of 4} 
; Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. To e 
with, we would greatly increase the Militia and Yeomanry 
in numbers, and make them a field army efficient ;, 
all respects, and fully equipped with engineers, field anq 
garrison artillery, and transport. The Militia and 
Yeomanry should, in fact, form an army capable of 
defending the country even if there were not a Single 
| Regular available. As to numbers we do not propose to 
| be specific, but there ought to be at least thirty thousang 
Yeomanry,—and not Yeomanry in uniforms so expensive 
that no one but a rich man can be an officer, but Yeomanry 
dressed for work and not for show. We shall no doubt 
betold that the notion of getting thirty thousand Yeomanry 
is absurd, but for all that we believe it can be done if the 
horse is used as a recruiting agent. Let a young farmerbs 
presented with a useful horse by the Government, and told 
that the horse is to be his provided that he (1) joins the 
Yeomanry; (2) keeps it in good order and lets it bs 
inspected periodically ; (3) brings it out for drill when called 
on and for a regular training once a year. A present of 
a good horse is a very delightful one to a young farmer, 
and one which few would resist who have enough 
keep not to be out of pocket. In addition the Yeoman 
should, of course, be properly paid while he is training, 
The Volunteers should also be organised as a field force, 
but we would make their organisation different from that 
of the Militia. To begin with, the Volunteer should not 
be made into an imitation Regular, but in many cases 
treated as a civilian sharpshooter whose chief business 
is to. defend selected positions, and to be mobile and 
resourceful. For this reason, the Volunteer organisation 
should as a rule be strictly localised. In medieval times 
the members of a town guard, when called to man the walls, 
knew each exactly what they ought to do, So as faras 
possible our Volunteers ought to be taught the particular 
places along our walls of down and moor which they 
ought to man. ‘To some extent this has been done 
already, but the principle should be extended so thata 
raiding enemy would find all the strategic positions within 
fifty miles from the coast held automatically and already 
entrenched by the local Volunteers, while at the same time 
the home defence field army—v.e., the Militia enforced by 
the Volunteer regiments of the inland districts—would 
be mobilised ready to concentrate at the point of danger. 
But to enable the Volunteers to perform these most im- 
portant duties, the essential thing is to teach them to 
shoot, to give them mobility either by means of bicycles 
or ponies, and to give them a regimental transport 
organisation of so complete a kind that a Volunteer 
regiment would be self-sutticing. But remember, we would 
not have any hard-and-fast rule. While localising the 
Volunteers belonging to country districts and the smaller 
towns, it might be wise to organise the Volunteers of 
creat centres like London or Lancashire into separate 
divisions or corps d@’arimée. But if that is done, let the 
organisation be complete in itself in every detail, and do 
not let it be arranged so that, as now, to make a military 
entity a “stiffening” of Regulars is wanted. The great 
thing is to make the Volunteers, however organised, 
self-sufficient and mobile. A Volunteer brigade or 
division that cannot move till it is “ stiffened” by having 
attached to it this or that extraneous body loses half its 
use. In any case, the great thing to insist on is that the 
| Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers shall together constitute 
a Home Defence Force capable of doing its work without 
any outside help. ‘Till that is attained we must not rest, 
and must not consider the expense. We must raise the 
pay of the Militia and Yeomanry, and increase the induce- 
| ments of the Volunteers, till the required force is obtained. 
| But we would not stop here. We think that there should 
be in every parish or district of a parish a Magistrate, 
specially named, who in case of invasion should be em- 
powered to call out every male person between sixteen 
and sixty for the defence of the country according to his 
ability. If and when, as we hope, by means of rifle clubs and 
compulsory pbysical training in all elementary schools the 
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~~ of the population has been taught to shoot, such a 
* h organisation for calling out what our Saxon fore- 
ribet called the fyrd would be by no means useless. 


A final word has to be said in regard to the various Re- 
There will, of course, to begin with, be the Regular 
ve. Next, there should be a true Militia Re- 
serve run OD lines similar to those of the Regular Army Re- 
erve, Then there should be a Volunteer Reserve. Lastly, 
there should be a Home Defence Reserve formed out of all 
the trained men in the country. This Reserve should 
be composed of (1) men who have passed out of the 
Army Reserve; (2) men who have passed out of the 
\ilitia Reserve; (3) men who have been in the Volunteers 
or Volunteer Reserve, and were efficient for, say, five years 
noning; (4) men possessed of a high certificate for 
rifeshooting. ‘he lists of this Reserve—trained band 
lists they might be called—should be carefully kept in 
local registers, and any man who remained on one of them 
for twenty years should be able at the age of sixty to claim 
an old-age pension of 7s. a week, in addition to a gratuity 
on answering, say, four times a year to the Reserve roll- 
call. In this way men would be able to obtain an old-age 
pension by making themselves efficient and then register- 
og their names on the trained band reserve list, and the 
State would keep permanently in touch with all, or almost 
all, the trained men in thecountry. Lord Lansdowne when 
he spoke of the pension plan being too expensive failed, it 
seemed to us, to understand the proposal. In the first place, 
he spoke as if the pensions would be paid throughout the 
period of inscription, and not after the period was over, and 
as an old-age pension. He also did not appear to realise 
that it would be a good thing per se to provide old-age 
pensions for a class which had deserved so well of the 
State. We very nearly set up a scheme of old-age 
pensions quite apart from any service to the State. If 
there were many arguments in favour of that course, 
there are still more in favour of the scheme we have 
suggested,—quite apart from its utility in attracting men 
to the Home Defence Reserve. 

We may sum up our proposals by stating shortly in 
what the armed forces of the Crown would consist if the 
system we advocate were adopted. They would consist 
of :-— 


(1) The present Regular Army as it exists abroad,— 
1, the police of the Empire. 

(2) The Regular Army as it exists at home,—+t.c., the 
battalions engaged in training men for the police 
of the Empire. 

(3) The Guards (four regiments of three battalions 
each), numbering twelve thousand men, and 
retained, as formerly, within these islands—like 
the Household Cavalry—except in case of active 
trouble abroad. 

(4) The Militia and Yeomanry, greatly increased in num- 
bers, and organised as an efficient field army in all 
particulars. No regiments from this army would 
ever be ordered abroad as units, but if extra troops 
were required composite regiments might be formed 
from companies volunteering for service abroad 
out of Militia battalions. 

5) The Volunteers, but reorganised and furnished 
with transport and full equipment, and also with the 
voluntary and elastic character of the force fully 
maintained, and the present expenses for uniforms, 
&c., reduced. 

(6) The Regular Army Reserve as now. 

(7) The Militia and Yeomanry Reserve, solely for home 
service, organised like the Regular Reserve. 

(8) A Volunteer Reserve on Lord Wemyss’s lines. 

(9) A Home Defence Reserve formed from the trained 
men in the country. 

(10) Rifle clubs and compulsory physical training in 
schools, together with a simple organisation for 
calling a levy en masse of the population in case of 
need. 

In this way we might, we believe, obtain au effective 

Army without resort to any form of compulsion. If we 

de have recourse to compulsory service, we have no doubt 

that it will be the Swiss system, ably described in a 

J y 


serves. 
Army Reser 





pamphlet noticed elsewhere, which we shall adopt. ‘T'o 
that system we personally see no great objection, as it 
has none of the evils of conscription, and is, in fact, only 
compulsory volunteering, but we do not believe it will be 
needed if we take the trouble to organise the forces we 
already possess. If we do that, we can make ourselvés 
perfectly safe at home and abroad. 





THE FRENCH AMNESTY BILL. 


T was, we think, a sound instinct which induced the 
French Senate last Saturday to order that the speech 
delivered by M. Waldeck-Rousseau in favour of his 
Amnesty Bill should be placarded throughout France. It 
was not, in English opinion, a specially good speech, for 
it lacked tire, and was a little too professorial, nor was it 
a speech which will greatly modify popular opinion, for 
only the educated will thoroughly understand its argu- 
ment. But there runs through it the sound idea that, as 
the State claims the power to pardon even the guilty 
when such pardon is clearly in the interest of the com- 
munity, and often in political cases exerts this power, so 
it has a right in certain emergencies to compel private 
individuals to pardon rather than, by seeking a just 
vengeance, to injure the commonweal. The correctness of 
this idea is often disputed, its opponents maintaining that 
the State, if it does its duty, must always seek te secure 
abstract justice to all its subjects; but while we sympathise 
to a certain degree with that argument, we conceive that 
to press it in all cases and under all circumstances might 
be fatal to that general protection of the community for 
which primarily States must exist. That the State has a 
right to execute the innocent for its own protection or 
that of the community is a doctrine which, though it is 
widely held, and would, we believe, be admitted by many 
statesmen of the Continent, is, in our judgment, indefen- 
sible, for it involves the assertion that a community, 
because it is many, may innocently for its own advantage 
consciously commit crime. If that is true, there is no such 
thing as morality, but only a series of expediencies, to be 
modified by circumstances from time to time. Though, there- 
fore, it seems to us that the execution of Queen Mary of 
Scots was in the highest degree beneficial to the English 
people, and though the Queen had, in our belief, com- 
mitted acts which deprive her of all personal claim to 
sympathy, we cannot admit that the English had a right 
for those reasons to order her execution. If it could be 
clearly proved that she plotted the assassination of 
Elizabeth the case would be different, but the immense 
gain to the community was rather a reason against than 
for the capital sentence. But we cannot see the moral 
wrong involved in refusing to let the State machinery of 
punishment act when such action would clearly be 
injurious to the general welfare. No man can be more 
guilty than the man who for his own advantage takes up 
arms against the State, and so causes a hideous, and it 
may be useless, sacrifice of human life ; but if it is for the 
general advantage that he should be pardoned we can see 
no crime in pardoning him. If Monmouth, for example, 
was really instigated to his rebellion by hopes of winning 
the Crown for himself he committed a crime worthy of 
death, but no moralist would allege that James II., had 
he pardoned his nephew with a view to a general 
appeasement, would have been a criminal. He might have 
been fvolish, or, if we consider the wrong done to the 
families of the soldiers slain at Sedgemoor, unjust to in- 
dividuals, but he would have had a right to consider the 
claim of the whole community to security superior to the 
claim of individuals for vengeance, and to have secured 
for them a needful pacification at the price of pardon. 
This is the argument which M. Waldeck-Rousseau puts 
forward in other words, and we cannot deny that from 
his point of view the Dreyfus case fulfils all necessary con- 
ditions. He holds that that case nearly produced a civil 
war, and that while it can be used as a weapon there is 
no possibility of appeasement,—that is, in words which he 
wisely avoids, there can be no reconciliation between 
the Army and the State. They are now in antagonism, 


there is infinite latent danger, and if the presumably 
guilty are prosecuted the danger may become acute. 
Therefore M. Waldeck-Rousseau stretches the prerogative 





of pardon by proposing a Bill which disables those who 
think themselves injured by the proceedings against 
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Dreyfus from resorting to any criminal prosecution. 
Actions for damages they may institute—obviously 
because in refusing that right the State would fine them 
while still innocent—but criminal suits are barred by what 
is really a general pardon of the suspected. The effect of 
this undoubtedly is that many guilty or blameable 
persons, with General Mercier at their head, will escape 
a just retribution; but so they would if they had 
killed people in a civil war terminated, as many 
civil wars have been terminated, by a General 
Amnesty. To say that such an Amnesty is im- 
moral is to say that a State is bound-to continue 
ruining its subjects by civil war rather than show itself 
lenient to those who have injured both itself and 
individuals, That is certainly not statesmanship by the 
agreement of the wisest politicians in all ages, nor can we 
see that it is morality. Hundreds of persons have been 
injured in South Africa by indefensible acts of rebellion ; 
but no one will assert that if Parliament, convinced that 
only by pardon peace could be secured, should amnesty 
the guilty by statute, Parliament would be guilty of an 
immoral act. 


Whether the Bill will secure the result at which it 
aims is a different matter. On the one hand, it is clear 
that there is on the subject a consensus of opinion among 
the ablest statesmen and soldiers of France that it will. 
It has the direct and avowed approval of the present 
Cabinet, which is not only a good but a strong one; of 
General de Galliffet and General André; of the immense 
majority of the Senators, who are supposed to be picked 
men; and, as M. Waldeck-Rousseau asserted in his speech, 
of five-sixths of the Deputies in the Chamber. M. Zola’s 
protest, M. Reinach’s protest, Captain Dreyfus’s protest, 
confirm that view, for they are all obviously impressed 
with the fear that their last hope of reviving the case 
from the beginning will be swept away by the Bill. It is 
believed also, though we cannot affirm this, that the Govern- 
ment has evidence that the course they are taking is desired 
in the barracks, where dwell, we must always remember, 
the representatives of one faction in the suppressed 
civil war of which the Government is apprehensive. On 
tbe other hand, the Army wishes its generals not to be so 
much pardoned as rehabilitated ‘in public opinion, and 
the Bill will not even help towards that end. As M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau said in his speech, “amnesty does not 
judge ; it does not accuse; it does not make innocent; it 
does not condemn ; it ignores”; and to ignore fierce pas- 
sions is not always the way to repress them. The Army 
and its friends thought themselves treated ill by the 
State, and that feeling can hardly be soothed away by a 
law which assumes that if there were prosecutions the 
character of the Army might be still further aspersed. 
Moreover, the civil Tribunals are to be left open, and we 
can hardly believe that the acute French lawyers who are 
at the disposal of the Dreyfusards will not be able to 
institute suits in which the whole case will be ripped up 
from top to bottom, and the civil Judges of France will 
extract testimony which the Army will regard as 
“insolent,” and the mob as paid for by the “ permanent 
enemies of the greatness and the repute of France.” 
Civil suits are watched as well as criminal, and we shall 
be greatly surprised if months hence the streets of Paris 
are not raging with the name of Dreyfus. Still, it is true 
that after the pardon France became for twelve months 
comparatively quiet, and the Bill may, in the judgment 
of its framers will, protract that quietude till the furious 
passions excited by the case have expired from want of 
fuel. That it may be so must be the hope of every friend 
of France, but the Bill itself is strong proof that as yet 
the ashes of the Dreyfus case only smoulder. 





A POLITICAL POULTICE. 

OULTICES, we know, are soothing, and, where there 

is unhealthy matter to be brought to the surface, 

they are exceedingly useful. But except when applied to 
the right spot and at the right moment, they are the 
reverse of useful. They weaken when what is needed isa 
stimulant. They delay the remedial process when no time 
ought to be lost in hurrying it on. The letter of Lord 
Rosebery to the Western Daily Mercury is an excellent 
sample of the pouitice politicat. It is so good and so true 
that the reader is tempted to forget that it would have 


Seven meee oo ees 





been equally good and equally true if it had been Writ 
at any moment since political parties began to hes _ 
history of their own. It was hardly necessary that Le ; 
Rosebery should endeavour in the Times of eae 
lessen the effect of what had appeared in the same ee . 
on the previous Saturday. His letter to the Wein 
Daily Mercury, he tells the world, “was in no a 
intended as a political manifesto,” it “ was nothing “a 

‘ ” ore 
than a friendly message.” Lord Rosebery’s conception f 
a friendly message is extraordinarily grandiose. Frienal 
messages are a common accompaniment of anniversaries, 
and if this was all that Lord Rosebery desired to conyey 
to our contemporary, he had an abundance of sheen 
from which to make his choice. All that he meant to 
say, it seems, might have been conveyed in some such 
formula as “ Wish You All Good Luck,” “ More Power to 
Your Elbow,” “ May Your Four Hundredth Anniversar 
See You as Prosperous as Your Fortieth.” Lord die 
despises these commonplaces, and favours his correspon- 
dent with three short sermons,—a sermon on War, g 
sermon on the Press, and a sermon on Empire, When 
we read them we are filled with regret that their reader ig 
not in holy orders, or at least a lay reader. From the 
point of view of the preacher they are of a really high 
order of merit. They say so much, and they commit 
Lord Rosebery so little. With these useful characteristicg 
to their credit, we cannot consent to make as light of them 
as the author would have us do. . We reject the thought 
that his letter was “intended as a political manifesto” 
He has said that it was not, and who can divine Lord 
Rosebery if not Lord Rosebery ? On the other hand, we 
cannot rate it so low as he does himself. It is something 
more than “a friendly message.” Urbi et orbi rings 
through every sentence. 

When we look for the practical outcome of these 
three short sermons we are at a loss how to put it 
into words. “War,” we learn from the first, “ with 
all its curses may ultimately bring a blessing.” -How 
true! Let us reverence the great law of compensa. 
tion. And then we have the blessing analysed. The 
function of war is to “ brace,” to “ mould,” to “ unite.” 
But the road to all these blessings lies through self- 
examination. War must “make a nation take stock of 
itself and examine its deficiencies.” Here Lord Rosebery 
is the victim of his own brevity. It is of little use for the 
preacher to commend self-examination in the abstract. He 
must give some indication of the matter with which the 
process should busy itself. What is our besetting sin? 
Is it that we put up with a Unionist instead of a Liberal 
Government? Is it that the Liberal Opposition, instead 
of at once submitting themselves to their true leader, 
prefer to reproduce the days when there was no King in 
Israel, and every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes? On these points Lord Rosebery is unfortu- 
nately silent; yet they are just the points on which 
enlightenment would be welcome. ‘Take, again, the 
sermon on the Press. War brings an immediate duty as 
well as an ultimate blessing, and the doing of this duty 
is the function of the newspapers. That function, always 
important, has under present circumstances “a supreme 
value.” And then follows a summary of newspaper duty 
which would be admirable if it were not that it can be 
listened to with equal complacency by all the journals to 
which it is addressed. We all suppose ourselves, or wish 
others to suppose us, “sincere,” superior to “the mere 
catchwords of party,” prepared to “discard obsolete 
shibboleths,” and to “ be instant in pressing for necessary 
reforms.” What journalist does not desire, and, according 
to his lights, labour to be and do, all that his noble mentor 
inculcates? Are we too exacting when we say that if 
Lord Rosebery had differentiated a little more his counsel 
would have been more valuable? His letter reminds us 
of Ruskin’s childish sermon, “Be good, my people.” No 
one can take exception to maxims of such indisputable 
excellence ; their only fault is that they are univer- 
sally acknowledged. Like Captain Bunsby’s obser- 
vations, the bearing of them “lies in the application.” 
And then Lord Rosebery, only too faithful to his model, 
adds, in effect if not in word, “That ain’t no part of my 
business.” Might he not have taken for granted our 
readiness to perform the whole duty of journalists, if 
only we knew what it was, and used his space to indicate 





what the ‘‘mere catchwords” he has in view are; what 
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hs” are “ obsolete” and what have still some 

nee Jeftin them; what are “ the reforms, social, educational, 

administrative, and, if need be, constitutional,” which we 

are tO regard as “ necessary, and so to be “ instant in 
ressing for”? 

At this moment possibly we could have forgiven Lord 
Rosebery’s omissions on the subjects of war and the 
Press if he had vouchsafed to be a little more explicit 
on the subject of Empire. Whether we be Imperialists 
or Little Englanders, we must all admit the magnitude 
of the issues which confront us alike in Africa and in 
Asia, 2nd how much may depend upon “a sane apprecia- 
tion of the destinies and responsibilities of Empire.” The 
vroblem could not be better stated. But froma states- 
wan of Lord Rosebery’s mark we naturally look for some- 
thing more than a statement of the problem. We ask for 
sone contribution, even if only a provisional contribution, 
towards its solution. What we get is simply a list of 

yestions, a very good list we admit, but unaccompanied 
by so much as a hint of the answers, “ Will Britain 
finch or falter in her world-wide task? How is she best 
to pursue it? What new forces and inspirations will it 
need? What changes does it involve?” At this point 
Lord Rosebery leaves us. He tells us what are the quali- 
ties which they who would answer these questions must 
possess, but he gives us no help towards the attainment 
of them. These questions require, he says, ‘‘clear sight, 
cool courage, and freedom from formula.” These are pre- 
cisely the gifts which men seek for in one who is marked 
out as a party leader, and his countrymen are quite 
willing to believe that Lord Rosebery possesses them. 
But there is nothing in his letter that supplies any 
evidence that he does possess them,—nothing to help us 
to distinguish between sane Imperialism and “ wild-cat” 
Imperialism, nothing to indicate what the best way of 
pursuing the task of England is, or what changes it in- 
volves, or what new inspiration it needs. Upon all these 
points we are as wise when we lay down Lord Rosebery’s 
letter as when we take it up. 

In practical life there is a familiar and appropriate 
name for these statements of universal and necessary truth 
without so much as a hint added how they are to be 
reduced to practice. Men call them platitudes. What 
we want at this juncture is surely the exact opposite of 
what Lord Rosebery has given us. We want more clear- 
ness in politics, and be gives us a string of general 
principles which Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Courtney might 
equally make their own. We want more party cohesion, 
and his contribution towards this object is an enumeration 
of political aims so absolutely general that it is impossible 
for any party to claiin them as in any special sense their 
own. We can imagine few positions less satisfactory 
than that of a candidate at the next election who, wishing 
to adopt Lord Rosebery as his leader, essays to frame his 
election address on the lines of his chief’s letter to the 
Western Daily Mercury. 


«shibbolet 








THE ATTRACTION OF QUAKERISM. 

ie is not easy to understand why the Quakers do not 
increase, and that with considerable rapidity. 

children brought up in any close community which demands 
from them a certain renunciation of the pleasures of the 
world, and a certain separateness of ways of life, should be 
inclined to slip away from it is intelligible enough, and, as a 
matter of fact, occurs in other communions, but one would 
have expected Quakerism to gain largely every year by 
adhesions from outside. Christians nowadays sit very loose to 
their Churches, and the distinctive ideas of the Friends would, 
one would have thought, have proved in our time singularly 
attractive. Their central idea that a Christian should follow 
the Inner Light, that is, the best opinion which Christ 
generates in his heart, is now the strongest belief of hundreds 
of thousands, and may before long greatly affect the cohesion 


That the | 


Church is under his hat, which is the essential truth of 
Quaker teaching. The second doctrine, an inevitable re- 
sultant of the first, that religion being purely spiritual, and 
self-generated, or generated by the Holy Spirit in the indi- 
vidual, there can be no necessity for forms and ceremonies, 
for a ministry, or for what is ordinarily know as a Church, isa 
thought that prevails with thousands andisevery day producing 
a spiritual independence which, as the clergy at all events 
believe, tends to develop into anarchy. The faith in sacer- 
dotalism has vanished, the great ceremonials have become 
mere acts to proclaim belief, and no Church has us a Church 
a reverence derived from anything but opinion. ‘The loyalty 
felt for country far surpasses in warmth with a large portion 
of the community the loyalty felt towards any Church. Then 
the belief that philanthropy is the essence of Christianity, and 
that each man owes tu his brother-man a duty as strict'as 
his duty to God and more immediately peremptory, which 
is the guiding principle of Quaker conduct, is the belief 
of the larger part of the nation, regulates its social 
legislation, and is upheld as a theory by whole classes 
who do not rigorously practise it. The doctrine of non- 
resistance, it is true, is not held in theory by any except a 
few fanatics, but the ideas which it produces, the dislike of 
war, of physical violence, of slaughter, even when ennobled by 
a great object, have become with multitudes a sovereign 
impulse. We have been startled to find how large a propor- 
tion of those who condemn the present war condemn it on 
grounds which would be equally fatal to any war, even of one 
whose motives and objects they from the heart approved. They 
simply cannot endure the suffering which killing on a great 
scale must ulways involve, and will not admit, except perhaps 
in chilly words, that anything, even the suppression of 
slavery or the overthrow of despotisin, can justify much 
slaughter. At heart, if pious men as well as humane, they 
incline to leave the suppression of all evils which can be 
removed only by actual cautery to the God of mercy, and 
allow the wrongdoers to flourish until He in His own good 
time sees fit to turn their hearts. And, lastly, the guiding 
idea of all Quakers, that the object of religion must be to 
produce a particular line of habitual conduct observed from 
birth to death under the most conflicting circumstances, is 
now in various forms the real creed of the millions. “The 
good” with the majority are the well conductad, and the well 
conducted in the way which we think “respectable.” The 
Quakers, if sincere, are all in conduct good, and are in the 
very highest degree what Englishmen think “ respectable, ’"— 
that is, free not only from the aberrations of crime and of 
sin, but the aberrations of whim, eccentricity, and self-will. 
Tt is as difficult to imagine a Quaker Coleridge or Charles 
Lamb as a Quaker criminal or debauchee. All these things 
should tend to the increase of Quakerism, but they do not. 
The sect, after securing the abolition of all persecuting laws, 
and living down all obloquy, and profoundly influencing not 
only the thought but the practice of all Christians in the 
community, is as a sect, by its own confession as embodied in 
its last annual report, slowly dying away. It is now the 
smallest of all which are generally known, its recruits do not 
repair the losses caused by silent secessions, and when the 
children of to-day are mature men it will probably be only a 
memory cherished by the pious as one of the extinct forces 
which, in the nineteenth century especially, tended to much 
Its work, in fact, as its devotees even now perceive and 


good. 
“ will have been done.” 


sometimes declare in words, 


That is a very curious fact in the history of religious 
development, and we confess to a wish to be a little more 
certain as to its ultimate causes. What deprived Quakerism 
—we need not say we use the popular name without any idea 
of opprobrium or disrespect—of the expanding force which 
has remained in so many inferior creeds? No doubt in 
England the doctrine of non-resistance has proved a great 
stumbling-block. Our people, though not logical, are very 
sensible, they see that the doctrine is as fatal to the mainten- 





of all the orthodox Churches. This is certainly the charge 
which ministers of all denominations bring most frequently 
against those they teach, springing as it does from the 
mental attitude with which they find it most difficult to deal, 
the existence in the pious of a great deal of self-will. The right 
of private judgment is nowadays pushed far, and the more 
pious the Protestant the more prone is he to admit that his 


ance of a police as to that of an army, and they cannot bring 
themselves to believe that Christ can have taught a rule of 
conduct which, if obeyed, would make the violent and the bad 
the rulers of the world. It cannot be sinful, they think, to 
| put the burglar down, though it may be right to make much 
sacrifice to teach the burglar better. [We have known person- 
ally of one well-to-do Quaker lady who refused on principle, 
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in a most disorderly district, ever to lock her doors at night, 
and who was with difficulty persuaded by her son, who was 
seriously alarmed for her safety, to keep gas burning in her 
house tiil morning.] Englishmen, therefore, hesitate to joina 
community which they see clearly is dependent for its safety and 
its very existence upon the rejection by the majority outside it of 
one of its principal tenets. They hesitate the more, perhaps. 
because they are English,—that is, belong to a race which, 
though it has adopted a civilisation strongly repressive of 
violence, retains in a curiously large degree the fighting 
instinct that distinguished its forefathers, a race which ‘still 
in fact, while rejecting the practices of savagery, retains much 
of its main impulse. There are, however, other and perhaps 
stronger reasons. Englishmen admire the conduct of 
“Friends” without either admiring or liking the rigidity 
of the rules by which it is enforced; rules now, no doubt, 
maintained chiefly by the opinion of the community, but 
still maintained. They look wpon such rules as producing a 
slavery, or, if we are to use only kind expressions, a sameness, 
of life to which they will not submit. There is, they feel rather 
than think, too much of the clipped yew about Quakerism. 
They have never been able in any of their greater Churches to 
submit to a really rigid “ discipline,” and will no more allow a 
congregation to settle what they are to do and avoid and say than 
they will allow a priesthood. They reverence “the stillness 
and the quietness ” which Quakers inculeate, or used to incul- 
cate, but they will neither be still nor quiet at anybody's 
bidding,—often to their own great loss. They, in fact, dis- 
trust conduct when enforced hy pressure, even though the 
pressure be as gentle and as painless as that of the atmo- 
sphere. They dress, for example, for the most part under 
the pressure of an opinion which enforces the use of dark 
colours, but if anybody tried to make them dress so they 
would break out in red and yellow till that tyranny had 
overpassed. They must make their own rules and change 
them at discretion, and Quakerism seems to them too rigid 
and unchangeable. And then comes the final cause. The 
Quaker system produces admirable rules of conduct, and the 
Quaker belief should produce wonderful originality of thought, 
but of all the good religions man has accepted it does least to 
satisfy the hunger of the soul for more religious light, more 
knowledge as to the whence and whither. The community 
has been more interested in any good- ideas, and especially 
benevolent ideas, than in theology. It has produced no great 
divines, and is essentially unfavourable, as well in its ideas us 
in its methods, to the production of great preachers. England 
owes to it much of her philanthropic development of late 
years, and the decrease of human misery which has resulted 
from that development, but she has owed little or nothing to 
the development of its religious thought. The closer walk 
with God, the best Quakers have taught. The clearer know- 
ledge of God, of His possible purpose, of the relation between 
us and Him, they have not tried to teach, or rather, for that is 
not quite just, they have failed to make their effort in that 
direction visible to those outside. They may have been wise 
in avoiding what many think sterile discussion, but man is so 
constituted that the nature of the invisible powers which he 
feels control him, their will, their purposes, are to him ques- 
tions of passionate interest and moment. On none of these 
subjects have Quakers anything to say that other creeds do 
not say, or at least allow to be said, and therefore, always 
respecting and sometimes admiring Quakers, Englishmen are 
unanimous in rejecting Quakerism. It is a pity, but the sect 
which has done most to make of philanthropy a dominant 
factor in modern life is hastening to an honoured grave. 





THE LIMITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
N a fine sonnet Matthew Arnold pays homage to Marcu; 
Aurelius as “the imperial sage, purest of men,” who 
discovered that even in a palace life may be well led. The 
tribute, so just and true, is recalled to our memory by the 
elegant little edition of the “ Meditations” as translated by 
Casaubon, published in “The Bibelot Series” (Gay and Bird, 
2s.-6d.) The translation is not the most accurate, but it 
conveys the meaning of the original well enough, and once 
more: suggests to the English reader the high and noble 
mstincts of the great Roman, and brings once again before 
his mind those great thoughts which occurred to Marcus in 


campaign against the barbarian tribes which must have lag 
peculiarly distasteful to the philosophic Emperor. In his i 
teresting work on the Greek poets the late Mr. J, A. inna 
says that these “ Meditations “ may be taken as summins rm 
for us the ethical and religious ideas of the ancient world 
Fundamentally Stoic, they yet rose above the Stoic creed and 
they had elements of beauty which that creed did not eng 
Mr. Symonds regards them as Stoic-Epicurean, and if y, 
eliminate from our minds the modern notion of Epicureanisy, 
as a creed of sensualism, and accept the original idegs »: 
Epicurus alone, we shall probably agree with Mr. Symoni, 
Rigid moral conduct and a certain art of life according j, 
Nature, with a profound sense of awe and wonder jn fase 
of the universe,—these constitute the “note” of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


How is it that in this “ purest of men” we find something 
missing which in the Christian judgment is absolutely essen. 
tial to the spiritual life of man? From the point of view of 
conduct there was probably not a martyr who perished in tle 
Flavian Amphitheatre whose daily life could haye borne 
closer scrutiny than that of Marcus Aurelius. From his lofty 
pedestal he looked down on the festering mass of corruption 
around him with sincere moral repugnance ; he congratulated 
himself that his private education had preserved him from the 
foul taint of the Roman public schools. None could hare 
stood more thoroughly aloof from the sins of that splendig 
but decaying world. How, then, is it that we can turn to the 
fierce Tertullian or the fanatical Jerome for a spiritual com. 
panionship and solace which we can never get from Mareys? 
How is it that St. Augustine's “ City of God” can inspire us 
in a way that the City of God which Marcus thought justi. 
fied as compared with the “dear city of Cecrops” cannot? 
What is there that is lacking inthis Bible of classic wisdoy 
and piety ? 

The subject is one which might well fill a great treatise, 
and we can do no more than throw out hints which lead to 
reflections on the contrast Wetween the pagan and Christian 
worlds. But the first and chief lack of the Stoic gospel compared 
with Christianity is the lack in the former of the sense of 
the infinite in man. The pagan religions regarded man as a 
finite being whose utmost ideal was to be realised in the State, 
There was no thought of a side of man’s nature which the State 
or civil society could not provide for and gratify. Hence itis 
that Aristotle conceives the State as the one means by which pro. 
vision is made for man’s moral being, so that in the State 
all shall live and live well. So thoroughly did this limited 
conception of man take hold of the antique world, that when 
in course of time the Greek political system broke up it was 
held that moral and spiritual chaos had also come. The city. 
State, abode of gods and men, had had its moral unity 
destroyed; the gods had departed, the men were left morally 
destitute. Stoicism had far transcended this limited idea, but 
it had not reached the great faith of Christianity. It was 
between two worlds, and while it had lost the childlike conf. 
dence of one, it had not attained the great universal concept 
of the other. It vaguely saw that there was more in man 
than the ancient world had supposed; it had freed itself from 
the picturesque group of legends attaching to the pagan 
deities, but it had not reached out towards the universal Deity 
with its heart and mind and soul and strength. It had no 
hold on the idea that men are partakers in the divine nature 
and are destined to transcend the limitations of terrestrial 
existence. 


In the next place, there was no mediation in the Stoic 
thought between God and man. Even where Marcus Aurelius 
gives utterance to a noble Theism and hints at a certain 
element in man which may possibly overcome the thraldom 
of death, he gives no clue as to the unity of God and man 
which, in the doctrine of the Incarnation, is the central theme 
of Christianity. On the one side stands the Deity, a great 
way off, impenetrable, awful; on the other side man; what 
shall bring them together? This was the spiritual cmpasse 
into which pagan religions thought ran. It gave the human 
race awe, it gave it a theme for lofty meditation and for those 
ethical discourses which were as common in the great Greoo- 
Roman cities as sermons are in our cities to-day; but it 
yielded no hope and no love. At best it produced a very 


noble agnosticism. Man might live purely according to the 





the weary night watches on the Danube’s shore in the dreary 





laws of Nature; but that Nature was never connected witha 
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cine heatt ob the core of things which beat in unison with 
the heart of man. We may reverence the universal order, 
we may perceive that it demands from us obedience and 
* put until, in the words of the Spirit in Faust, we see 
it to be the garment of God, until we identify the pulsation of 
our own moral being with the very thought and will of God, 
we are lonely strangers, inhabitants of an orphaned universe. 


purity 5 


In these shortcomings we find the limitations of Marcus 
Aurelius, which render his otherwise great and inspiring 
writings weak in spiritual power. He is still groping in the 
dark, “seeking after God if haply he might find him,” and he 
igat heart sad because he has not found him. It is needless 
tosay tuat he attained to what was the highest possible for 
tay Unable to see that man’s nature is so great, so divine, 
{hat it cannot be realised in the actual State, however grand, 
he could see no more in Christianity than a variety of Jewish 
superstition which might become dangerous to the Roman 
State, and hence he stained his reputation by persecution of the 
Ohurch. His political-religious idea was essentially a revival of 
oman piety and worship as in the brighter days of the Re. 
public,—an impossible reversion to an earlier type which we see 
later on in its extreme form under Julian the Apostate, and 
which is invariably the remedy for existing ills of high- 
minded men who yet cannot see that the old forms are out- 
erown and that the new must be accepted. Sincere as was 
his Theism, and convinced as he was intellectually of the 
wuity of God, yet Marcus imparted a kind of impetus to the 
outworn pagan mythology. Closely allied as he was to 
Christian ethics, he yet missed entirely the significance of 
Christianity. Veiled under the cloud of night, yet with his 
face resolutely turned towards the dawn, Marcus Aurelius is 
both a heroic and a tragie figure for whom we feel a mingled 
love and pity. We love him for his nobility and his faithful- 
ness to the light he knew; we pity him because it was his 
fute to miss that assurance of faith which to fortitude of soul 
adds perfect blessedness and peace. 





MODERN GAMEKEEPERS. 

HAT the number of young pheasants hatching under 
\ artificial conditions in the present month may be we 
have no means of knowing. Judging by the lists of game- 
farms and egg-dealers, large and small, it is probable that the 
figures must be reckoned by millions. There must be at least 
a thousand owners or lessees of shootings who rear an 
average of a thousand head each. Adding to these the host 
of others who are contented with smaller numbers of birds, 
and remembering the great recent extension of the range of 
the pheasant, which now includes the most remote woods of 
Scotland, it is difficult to overestimate the quantity of birds 
annually reared for stocking the woodlands of the three 
kingdoms, 

The services of competent men to rear the birds, and protect 
them in the late summer and autumn, are every year more in 
request. Jiike other callings, that of the keeper has become 
complex, demanding more skill, more intelligence, and longer 
hours of work. Except in the later part of the season, when 
the covers need to be guarded at night, his occupation differs 
as widely from that of the old keeper of sixty years ago as do 
his costume and equipment from the tall hat and long single- 
harvelled gun of his predecessors in the business two genera- 
tions ago. He has often to be master of one branch of his work, 
and at the same time to have a fair knowledge of other lines of 
“keeping” of quite a different kind. Among the new ideas 
to which he has to grow accustomed, and which his employer 
may require him to study, is very frequently some knowledge 
of trout and trout-breeding, even if he is not a “river keeper.” 
So many owners now keep x few hawks that the keeper 
is often obliged to know something of the rudiments of 
falconry, including the proper feeding, the fastening of 
leash and jesses, and the mode of taking up the bird 
when flown. Ina Southern county, or anywhere north of the 
Humber, he will probably be expected to be so far a fly-fisher 
as to be able to put on the right flies for a visitor, or to cutch 
u dish of trout for breakfast at any time. Wiid-duck rearing 
isnowa regular part of his business on estates where there 
is water; and he is lucky, if his master be « landed proprietor 
and not a mere lessee, if he has not some progeny of strange 
birds or beasts given him to rear in what is facetiously called 








his spare time. If there is a deer park he will have to watch 
the deer and select the right animals for killing at different 
seasons, to skin and butcher the carcase, and sell the veni- 
son. Often all the selling of the game falls to his depart- 
ment, with the account-keeping involved. Every year the 
number of head of wild animals on his ground tends to grow. 
und every year the number of subordinates employed in the 
lusiness increases. Besides hawking, other old-fashioned 
country pursuits on the border line of sport are being revived. 
Decoymen, swanherds, rabbiters, warreners,: lake-keepers, 
marshmen, net-fishermen for private estuaries, water bailiffs, 
trout und salmon rearers, greyhound walkers, trainers of field 
dogs, each year add to the staff employed on our estates. 
Besides these are the battalions of grouse-keepers and moor 
watchers, and further north still that sterling body. of men 
from whom Lord Lovat has recruited a regiment of 
scouts, the stalkers and gillies of the Scotch deer forests. 
The latter are specialists of a marked kind; so are the 
decoymen; but most of the others become “handy men” 
at anything from rough carpentry to poultry rearing. The 
writer recently spent a day with one of the craft whose 
preserve embraced a partridge manor, pheasant covers, a 
broad, anda marsh, In addition to looking after the first 
and rearing his pheasants, he gathered and sold the eggs of a 
large “ gullery”’ on the broad, looked after the nests of eleven 
kinds of ducks and wildfow]l on the edges of the broad and. in 
the marsh, and managed the fishing, which had a reputation 
tobe maintained for big pike and monstrous eels. Modern 
feeling for wild life has added to the interest of the keeper's 
vocation, even if it has made it more difficult to succeed in. 
Nearly all the great proprietors desire to see the larger or 
rarer wild birds preserved on their estates. Consequently 
the keeper has almost as much to do to protect 
the nest of some welcome visitor in the shape of a buz- 
zard, or kite, or osprey, or marsh-harrier, as he formerly 
had to keep his wild pheasants’ eggs from being stolen. The 
writer once saw a very characteristic piece of caution exercised 
by a Highland keeper ina matter of this kind. His employer's 
eldest son wrote to ask him where the eagles, of which there 
were a number in the forest, usually nested. The answer, after 
much careful and ceremonious circumlocution at the beginning 
of the letter, was that they “nested in places far from human 
habitations,’ a phrase which he was supposed to haye heard 
from the minister, but the employment of which convinced 
the inquirer that unless he personally took him out on to the 
hill he would be no nearer knowing the nesting-place of those 
eagles than if pens and ink were not invented. 


It is pleasant to note the change of feeling, due toeducation, 
and the wishes of their employers, onthe subject of wild-bird 
preservation, especially that of the larger hawks and owls, 
among keepers generally. Many of them keep regular note- 
books, in which they set down the appearance or numbers of 
rare birds on the waters or in the woods they have to protect. 
They have in consequence become good field naturalists, 
distinguishing much that is interesting in the habits and 
habitat of many birds and beasts. Some are regular con- 
tributors to the natural history columns of the Field, and 
even of more scientific papers. More often they know much 
and say little. One of the best and pleasantest members of 
the craft whom the writer ever knew could not read a book or 
write his name, but he knew not only every pheasant’s nest on 
the property, but all the rare birds to be found on it and 
where they were nesting, and where to find all the rarer flowers. 
Before the young pheasants hatch, when the anxious time 
begins, the keeper's daily life and duties on many estates are 
singularly pleasant. Early in the morning a walk round the 
lake to see if the otters are doing mischief among the pike 
and need to be “moved on” elsewhere. Then a walk round 
the edges of the covers and gorse and bramble patches to 
find any new pheasants’ nests by the tracks the hen birds 
leave in the dew, and to pick up these first eggs to rear under 
the hens. After breakfast a walk in the marshes or on the 
stony fields to get plovers’ eggs for the house, and the rest of 
the day rabbit-catching near the edges of the young wheat- 
fields, and vetting the coops into order for the young 
pheasants later on. But the business is in no sense such 
as any one not contented to be a hardworking wage- 
earner would care to undertake. A “gentleman help” 
would find keepers’ work very much less pleasant than 
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farming in New Zealand or South Africa, and with not 
the slightest chance of making high wages or a competence 
however modest. It is an agreeable form of: country- 
house service, with spells of hard and anxious work, not an 
entry into any form of business. A clever keeper might, 
perhaps, set up a game-farm later, but as a rule he does not ; 
and though we could point to at least one instance in which 
the sons of a Scotch keeper on an English estate became 
estate agents, solicitors, merchants, and Civil servants, and all 
attained excellent positions, once a gamekeeper always a 
gamekeeper is the general rule. Apart from the increasing 
hardness of the work, the place is attractive and gives the 
man a very good position in rurallife. But the employer now 
looks on the keeper not as a mere watcher of game and main- 
tainer of the privacy of his property. He is an ayvent who 
expends large sums of money, and is expected tu secure a 
proper return. Up till the end of April every pheusant’s egy 
is worth a shilling, or costs it. Bills for meal, eggs, coops und 
pens are heavy. In the old days, when the lord of 2 manor 
farmed at least part of his land, the proportionate increase 
and return from all kinds of livestock were known, and if the 
respective “ herds,” * wards,” or villeins in charge failed to 
maintain the known average they were no longer employed 
by the reeve. So on most estates the average mumber 
of birds that should be reared from a given number of eggs is 
matter of experience. If there is a failure, the keeper is 
responsible. Ceaseless vigilance at all hours of the day and 
night is his lot during the days from June Ist until the end 
of August. The mass of helpless little birds attracts every 
kind of enemy. It also tempts many creatures to make 
essays in crime which they would never have thought of other- 
wise. Last year a number of young pheasants were found 
dead about the coops in a place where no possible wild 
enemy could have harboured. At last the culprit was dis- 
covered. There was a large litter of beagle puppies in a 
locked shed near. These puppies were usually taken up to 
the house daily for a run, and to be petted. One of these 
puppies, so small and young that no one would have credited 
its awful lapse from the path of virtue, used to hide up 
on its way to the house, and, waiting till the coast was clear, 
would then slip round to the coops and kill the chicks. Even 
the wild hen pheasants are foes. Last year several of a brood, 
which had just been moved into a wood, were found lying 
dead near the coop. The murderess was found to be a wild 
hen pheasant which, with her chicks, used to come out from 
the thicket near the coop, and teach her own chicks to help 
themselves to the tame birds’ meal. The hen in charge 
of the tame brood knew who was the enemy. So acute was 
her sense of hearing, that when the keeper and a visitor were 
standing at a little distance in front of the coop she uttered 
the note of danger on merely hearing the step of the 
wild pheasant, which had come up close to the coop, but 
at the back; where the boarding rendered her invisible. 


A word should be said as to the demeanour of keepers to 
the outside public. Now that the greater part of our Home 
Counties is turned into pheasant preserves, the owners and 
keepers are naturally uneasy when commons and footpaths 
are made a basis of trespass by persons who do not know that 
they may be doing damage at certain seasons of the year. 
Much of the damage so done is caused by people, especially by 
young people, who do not know that from April till July the 
birds have a provoking habit of choosing the most exposed 
and public parts of a manor to nest in. But this fact, and 
the mischief done by marauding dogs, could easily be notified 
by printed sheets set up near gates and footpaths. If dis- 
regarded, the keeper would find that a polite request to study 
these notices would be sufficient to deter all educated persons 
from causing damage, and education is now so general that 
the rude gamekeeper would soon be regarded as a servant who 
did not know his master’s interests. 








f+ * By a slip of the pen, in the article of last week on ‘ The 
Personation of Princes” our contributor wrote Cardinal 
Richelieu as the person deceived by the Countess de Lamothe, 
instead of Cardinal de Rohan. 
words lower down. | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
eA ie 
OUR FUTURE WAR MINISTER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sik.—In your forecast of possible changes in the Cabinet 
should the Government be returned to power by a Generg] 
Election you advocate the appointment of Mr. Chamberlain 
as Secretary of State for War. May I, as one who ever singg 
he entered the House of Commons with the present Paplig. 
ment has urged the reorganisation of our Army system, be 
permitted most cordially to support that advocacy ? Our 
Army needs more than reform; it needs a fundamental 
change of system to make peace-time organisation, and train. 
inv, right preparations for modern war; that change cay 
only be effected by a statesman who comes new to thg 
Department, unwarped by official connection with it, firm of 
purpose, and with public confidence to strengthen him to 
overcome the active and passive resistance of long-established 
interests and ways. Some three years ago, speaking in the 
House of Commons on Army reorganisation, I expressed g 
belief that even the First Lord of the Treasury, with all his 
well-merited popularity, could not, unless he had public 
opinion to support him, reorganise the Army, so great are the 
forces of resistance and inertness inherent in an old-established 
system. When this Government came into office there was 
no strength of public opinion urging a radical change of 
system. It seems, therefore, scarcely just to blame a civilian 
statesman for not initiating and carrying out a wide 
reaching change which there is no proof his military 
udvisers counselled. Probably no Secretary of State for War 
has more earnestly and conscientiously worked for reforms 
in the Army, or approached its difficulties with a more open 
mind, than Lord Lansdowne has. To have effected by individual 
effort a thorough change of system needed professional know. 
ledge and conviction, which are seldom likely to be found in 
the political chief of the War Department, selected by party 
Administration as a reward for services as a politician. If, a3 
is generally believed, his military advisers did not counsel 
and insist on this change, with them rests the true responsi. 
bility for not comprehending the modern developments of 
war, and urging, even, if necessary, by resignation of office, 
the adaptation of our old-established system to those newer 
requirements. Mr. Chamberlain with public opinion and 
publie confidence to support him; with, as is hoped, Lord 
Roberts as Commander-in-Chief to counsel and advise ; would 
be far differently equipped for the most difficult task : his will, 
his energy, his fearlessness, his wide view of affairs, seem tv 
fit him above his colleagues for effecting a well-advised 
thorough change of our Army system, and for organising all 
our land forces so that they shall effectively serve for the 
defence of the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED C. E. Wecesy, Lieutenant-Colonel 

26 Sloane Court, S.W. 


A SERIOUS DEFECT IN THE NAVY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to say one explanatory word 
in connection with the valuable letter from ‘“ More Sober 
Facts” in the Spectator of May 26th? I am anxious to 
assure the writer that nothing was farther from my inten- 
tion than to say one word that could be in any way construed 
into depreciation of the engine-room artificers. I was quoting 
from Mr. Charles M. Johnson’s article in the United Service 
Magazine, wherein he says :—‘ The substitution of engine 
room artificers for engineer officers in 1865 was followed in 
1892 by a further step downwards, when chief stokers took 
the place of engine-room artificers. Facilis est descensus, and 
what is to hinder some future Board of Admiralty taking yet 
another and another step downwards until we reach that 
reductio ad absurdum, the stoker, 2nd class, as the final and 
ultimate substitute for the engineer officer of 1863? "—I am, 
Sir, &c.,, F. T. BULuEn. 








SEPARATE COLONIAL NAVIES. 

{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—A few weeks ago your footnote to a letter on “Naval 
Defence” suggested tentatively the possibility in the future of 








separate navies for each great division of Greater Britaim 
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The subject of Imperial naval defence must soon he discussed ; admirable fight Ly the side of the Coldstreams in the copse 
may I set forth a few objections to your idea ? It would before the Chateau. It is equally certain that the “ bloomin’ 
cause waste and excessive expenditure. A ship is built, say, furriners *’ were not to blame for the loss of La Haye Sainte. 
to fulfil certain duties in a certain sea, where a certain fighting That wretc hed little farm was held with the utmost bravery by 
strength is required of her. Gradually her armament goes hack, Baring’s men—by the way they belonged to the “ King’s” Legion 
and at the same time the enemy she has to resist grows | —who only succumbed to the third French attack when the 
stronger. It is not a question of supplementing her,—she has | defenders had shrunk to a strength of forty-five men, and 
iecome obsolete. Men put in her to fight her would have no | their ammunition wasentirely gone ; they were no more in fault 
chance. Asmall independent navy must cling to her up to! than were our own sharpshooters when they abandoned the 
the last for economy's sake. With one navy, that comprises | rifle-pits close at hand. When Keilermann’s Cuirassiera 
gervice in every sea, she would be sent from station to station, | charged through the rye at Quatre Bras, the “ Black 
gradually going down the scale, a useful ship, and capable for | Brunswickers” and their “fated chieftain” may not have 
per work to the end. Command, promotion, esprit de corp:,all | quite reached the granite firmness of our 92nd and other 
yo best in a large service. Provincialism and independence | British regiments. Still, they maintained the honour of their 
would break up the spirit of unity and oneness. It would | flag, and merited the, passports to fame given by Byron, 
tempt different Colonies to play for their own hand rather than | Millais, and the steel obelisk in the capital of their duchy. 
for their side. As long as human nature exists there will be | For the Nassauers and Dutch-Belgians who skedaddled 
showy men in the Navy as in other walks of life. With | wholesale at Waterloo it is not to my taste to act as 
independent navies the temptation to such commanders to bid | advocatus diaboli. As a matter of history, it may be added 
for local praise or immediate recognition would be hard to | that the Nassauers had previously served in the French Army 
Others, again, not selfish from intention, but—as a} in Spain, and that nearly half the Dutch (if my memory 
‘ serves) remained on the field. Then Holland and Belgium 
central brain, would not be aware that they were not playing | had been for over twenty years in a state of virtual annexation 
the game intended ; they would err from the ignorance that | to France, with the result that in 1315 Bonapartist sentiments 
must arise from independence. The Navy must be one big predominated from the Sambre to the Texel. To conclude, if 
machine with one central intelligence directing its operations. | the Allies ‘‘ saved Europe,” their success was sensibly promoted 
Every fighting organisation must have for true efficiency one | by Wellington’s foreign reinforcements. Even the shadiest 
man’s brain and scheme running through it all. The Army | portions of those contingents did useful work as temporary 
can ensure this by keeping its subordinate generals informed | stop-gaps in certain hot corners of the marvellous three days’ 
by means of field and other telegraphs and means of com- | campaign.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 
munication. The Navy has only telepathy between the chief 
and his subordinates in another ocean. Both must be inspired 
and guided by the same idea. Each must grasp the whole 
plan; every man in command must play his part for the | Srr,—I have read with great interest the article you gave on 
success of that whole plan. It is the obedience of the mind, | «An Uncrowned Queen” in the Spectator of May 19th, but 
of the spirit, that is the secret of naval success. The work of though correct as far as it goes, it leaves the reader’s mind in 
sea fighting is largely built on a superstructure of probabili- suspense, because you do not say who were the ascendants of 
ties with definite knowledge of a distinet and particular inten- Sophie d’Olbreuse, nor who are at present her descendants. 
Will you allow me, therefore, to forward herewith a more 
complete pedigree of the family, which I have tabulated from 
history, but not published as yet for fear of being indiscreet, 
and of hurting thereby the feelings of this country? At the 
same time, as a Frenchman, I feel somewhat gratified to think 
, at the much esteemed Queen of England should be—at ; 
Sir,—Being old enough vs hens ae Ageing Hoon lighted va sg ate Po French parenta, who lived at ‘the 
up, in honour of the Queen’s coronation, for an entertainment beginning of the seventeenth century. And this fact may 
which Marshal Soult wae Quem, and ast — call to ming account for the tendency Queen Victoria has always shown in 
the “Iron Duke as he used to ride up Piccadilly—naso | respect of France—I am, Sir, &e., ate 
adunco—with his short martial cloak around his shoulders, I 
have a prejudice in favour of his plain utterances on matters | poo ions & César ce qui appartient & César, et & la France ce qui apparticnt 
of military fact within his personal knowledge. Old-fashioned _ 4 Ia France. 

ignoramus as I am, I even prefer his testimony in such cases | seu ung ancienue marca da Patou,  posedant la Seiguetne a Olbrense (ou d'albreuse 
to that of popular modern rhetoricians. Now the brilliant spapstedr sore ie 

reviewer in your issue of May 12th of “ How England Saved 

Europe” gives a full analysis of Mr. Fitchett’s arraignment | suiine Jeann 
of our foreign auxiliaries in the Waterloo Campaign, who, as rn 
is shown (the “ King’s” Peninsular Legion excepted), were mere | 


colluvies of disloyal, unreliable soldiers. Conspicuously under- | cect peut 
iy ] 





resist. 
yesult of their detachment—unsaturated with the ideas of the 





THE QUEEN'S FRENCH DESCENT. 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


tion as its groundwork.—I am, Sir, &e., ABO. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 
MR. FITCHETT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
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lined on this black-list are the Hanoverians, the allegation a — je Brunswick-Hanovre, devenu Rel d-Angisterre 
being that they were untrustworthy in the defence of TS ae 
Hougoumont, and funked when formed in squares to meet the , 

French cavalry charges up the plateau. What was the Duke sean Te yreaiis A) Galiecan Be andes 

of Wellington’s deliberate deliverance on this topic? In his sa i B.A.B. le Prince de Galles 
last speech in the House of Lords (on Lord Derby's 3.M. George ITI. 
Militia Bill of 1852) his Grace said:—“Take the battle] — ___— 
of Waterloo ...... look at the number of British | cenviv — Fredena Fiiam TV Edward ie “ied eons 
troops in that battle (/e, twenty-six thousand only) ~ “auls | os Cambridge, 

I can tell your Lordships that in that battle there | Viewomia I Segarra 





Pr. de lek 


D de Cambridge. 


were sixteen battalions of Hanoverian Militia just 
formed ...... who behaved most admirably.’ The Duke 
may, of course, have been talking nonsense; but his belief recard the publication of these interesting facts as indiscreet 
might be supported, were that necessary, by various incidents | Op the contrary, the fact that the Queen has French blood in 
of June 18th. Some of us have heard, eg., of the capture of | joy veins is as pleas wnt as it is curious. It will doubtless be 
the battalion of the Imperial Guard commanded by Cam. | specially welcome to her Majesty's French-Canadian subjects. 
bronne, whose unquotable answer, when he was called on to} — py Spectator | 

surrender, was beautified by tradition into the mythical 


|Our correspondent need not fear that Englishmen would 





VIRGIL AND THE SEA. 


“La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas!” Now it happens 
that the victory in this renowned feat of arms was achieved by 
one of the sixteen Hanoverian battalions to whom the Duke 
Teterred. Again, at Hougoumont the Nassauers made an 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
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Sik,—All who like the sea must be fond of the Spectator, 11.3 
hone of the many good things you have said about it aie 
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pleasanter reading than “Shakespeare and the Sea.” Shake- 
speare seems to have understood most men’s business, and he 
certainly understood the life of sailors. It is hard to doubt 
that he had at least a hand in writing Henry VIII, IV. 1, 
where we read such a Shakespearian touch as— 
“ Such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud, and to as many tunes.” 
It was known once by M. Jal, but seems to have been for- 
gotten by modern commentators, that Virgil was also a poet 
who had a practical knowledge of seamanship. He uses 
nautical terms continually in the A®neid, such as aperire for 
“opening ” land, stare for “ riding at anchor,” and he is fond 
of describing nautical incidents and operations with exactness. 
He describes (Aineid I. 104 ff) how in a storm a ship turns 
broadside on, and his description is accurate in all its details. 
In Mneid VI. 3-5 he vives a very sailorlike account of the 
fleet bringing up; how they lutf (obeertunt pelugo proras), drop 
anchor, which brings the ships up one after the other (funda- 
bat), then ride at anchor in the bay. He distinguishes cure- 
fully between sailing close-hauled and sailing before the wind, 
both of which he has several picturesque ways of describing, 
such as * cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum ” (ITT. 549). 
where they point one end of the yards towards the wind in 
order to sail close to it; “ excussosque dubet larare rudentes™ 
(III. 267), where they let out both sheets of the square sail 
equally in order to sail before the wind; unless rudentes -- 
brailing ropes, and the setting of the whole sail is meant, which 
Aristotle says the ancients only did when they sailed before 
the wind. ‘There is a very vood description of 2 ship sailing 
before the wind at ITT. 130," prosequitur surgens a puppé ventus 
euntes,” where surgens has, perhaps, besides its proper 
meaning, 2 suggestion of the waves rolling up astern of 
a vessel as she flies before them. In another place 
(V. 830 ff.) he tells in careful language how the fleet first 
beat. out of harbour, and then sailed on its intended 
course With a.fair wind, and he takes a sailor’s pleasure 
in the skilful way in which this was done. All the ships, he 
says, shifted their sails together, and all together they sailed 
now on the port, now on the starboard tack, making the wind 
they sailed on their own :— 
“una omnes fecere pedem; pariterque sinistros 
nunc dextros solvere sinus; una ardua torquent 
cornua detorquentque ; ferunt sua flamina classem.” 
At the beginning of Aneid V. there is a lively passage. 
®neas starts with a fair wind, which presently shifts, and a 
storm is seen coming up. His captain, Palinurus, orders his 
men to brace the yards round and to get out their oars, no 
doubt to help him to get the vessel round to the wind and to 
keep her close to it.. Then, however,.he turns to Aineas and 
says that if Jupiter himself were to promise it he would not 
expect to reach Italy with such weather; and Aneas prudently 
allows him to shift sails and go about again (flecte viain velis), 
and, making a fair wind of a foul, to run for Sicily. Dryden 
shirks a difficulty here, but has two good lines :— 
“ Stand to your tackle, mates, and stretch your oars, 
Contract your swelling sails and luff to wind.” 
There is a difficult passage (III. 509-10) where Virgil tells us 
how after landing— 
“ Sternimur optatae gremio telluris ad undam 
Sortiti remos,” 
which, perhaps, we do not know enough of the customs of the 
timie to explain satisfactorily, but the general sense seems to 
be that they took care before taking their rest to have every- 
thing settled and ready for a start; and, if so, this is perhaps 
one more reason for believing Virgil to have had a practical 
knowledge of a sailor’s watchful life, in which sometimes— 
“A ship having ’scaped a tempest 
Is straightway calm’d and boarded with a pirate.” 
2 Henry VI, IV. 9,32. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. NAIRNE. 
Tewin Rectory, Welwyn. 





LIBERTY OF DISCUSSION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
S1g,--3 am entirely in accord with your reviewer's remark (in | 
reference to my article in the current Nineteenth Century) 
that the programme of “liberty for the experts but not for 
the mob” is not strictly practical, As the whole question 
has its importance, apurt trom ite application to the Roman 








: “Tr 
Catholic Church, I ask leave to place before your readers the 
following passage in which I expressly state this -— 

“TI do not forget the unreality of dealing with ; 
extremes as though they were exactly cnmennantatiin nn ts : 
But to consider them is as essential in investigating principles, 8, 
mathematics are essential to the study of physics, In Seint a 
fact many people belong neither to the class of experts wa 
philosophers, nor to the mob. Yet they may think that they 
have something sensible to say, that grievances should by 
ventilated, that discussion should be allowed. A democratic 
indeed has broken down old divisions. We can no longer say So 
among experts alone. ...... To educate the democracy there. 
fore, and give them concurrently some responsibility, some voice 
and influence in the conduct of affairs (though it be indirect ang 
unofficial), is a practical necessity both in State and in Church,” 
The reviewer's enthusiastic faith (on the other hand) jy 
absolute liberty of discussion seems to me to ignore 
the fact that such liberty may be used to further the jp, 
terests, not of knowledge or wise counsel, but of obstrue. 
tion or agitation. For the rest, I have nothing to reply to hig 
strictures. Since he regards the Catholic Chureh as in jtg 
very constitution incompatible with such liberty as is required 
for the progress of knowledge, a plea which involves respect 
for its authorities must necessarily seem to him hopelessly 
timid, and ineffectual for any result worth obtaining. “Why 
raise your hat to citizen Louis Capet? If you want liberty 
you should cut his head off."—I am, Sir, &e., 

WILFRID Warp, 

| We entirely refuse to accept Mr. Ward’s dilemma as the 
necessary outcome of our position. We do not want to cut 
off Louis Capet’s head because we desire to prevent him 
cutting off ours if we refuse to be bat in band to him—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


OUR COLONIAL TROOPS: A SUGGESTION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—Much interest has been taken by scattered readers of 
yours, in the New South Wales inland districts that have 
found the men for the war, in your suggestions as to honouring 
the dead Colonial soldiers who have fallen for Britain, 4 
suggestion of importance to those who are still fighting is 
that of Mr. H. Mallins, M.B., to the effect that Colonial soldiers 
might be taken to England, and reviewed there by her 
Majesty after the war, before returning to their homes. Ina 
footnote to that letter you say the idea is an excellent one, but 
fear the Colonial soldier's very natural desire will he to go 
home—i.e.,to his home—first. An obscure private citizen has 
necessarily limited data to go on, but you may care to hear 
that I conversed with an officer and several men from this 
inland district before their departure, and they all hoped that 
a trip to England would be the upshot of their expedition. 
* Wouldn't it be grand ?,” remarked one with sad incredulity, 
Ev wno disce omnes, perhaps.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Tenterfield, New South Wales. PETER HANNay. 

[Jf the Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand soldiers 
would like to go back vi “ home,” there is nothing the people 
here would like better than to show them hospitality —Ep, 
Spectator. ] 








DREAM POETRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpeecraTor.”] 
S1r,—I offer these lines, not as conceiving that, as poetry, 
they are worthy of a plaice in the Spectator, but because I 
think they have an interest which is at once psychological 
and phenomenal. A constant vivid and extravagant dreamer, 
I improvised them in a morning sleep, and immediately on 
rising wrote them down nearly, if not quite, word for word as 
I had seemed to utter them. One peculiarity of this is that, 
although [ used once to versify alittle in-my waking hours, 
neither words nor thoughts can be said ever to have flowed 
freely in such attempts. It needs a Coleridge to poetise 
sleeping.—Pledging my word to this statement, I am, Sir, &, 
14 Montagu Pluce, Hyde Park. J. E. Kemps. 


T love the summer’s shadowing leaves, 
The golden glow of autumn’s sheaves, 
‘The snow that silvers o’er the spray, 
‘he tender green of early May; 

! love them all, for all [ see 

Bear witness, bounteous Lord, to Thee. 


I love sweet childhood’s artless play, 
Youth’s gallant trim and spirit gay, 
Manhood’s grave brow and measured tread, 
The hoary crown on age’s head ; 

Dimw’d and distorted, still I see 

A presence, Lord, in all of Thee. 
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MRS. DELANY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF 1HE “SPRCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In one of the “Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
William Temple, 1652-54," occurs this passage :—* Going out 
to walk in my night-cloak and night-gown, I met Mr. Fish 

ing 2 hunting, I think he was; and I should not lave been 
vidof him quickly, if he had not thought himself a little too 
negligé; bis hair was not powdered and his clothes were but 
ordinary.” ‘That this seventeenth-century little prude was 
not promenading in her nocturnal envelope may be taken for 

anted, also that she would not be wearing a ballroom dress 
in the forenoon. But what, under the circumstances, was 2 
«night-cloak ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. CLEMENTI. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srrx,—Cavendish’s “ Life of Wolsey” shows clearly the nature 
of the nightgown worn by men in the sixteenth century. 
Wolsey, after his fall, resided for 2 time at Esher, and 
Cavendish, who was oue of his retinue, tells how, about mid- 
night on All-Hallow Day, when all men had gone to bed, he 
was awakened by a porter knocking at his chamber door to 
announce the arrival of Sir John Russell and a party of 
horsemen with a message from the King. Cavendish says: 
“Then I rose and put on my night-gown, and came to the 
gates and asked who was there.” He afterwards goes to 
Wolsey’s chamber, and wakes him and tells him of Russell’s 
arrival, and Wolsey says: “Go ye and fetch him unto me, 
and I will be ready to talk with him.” Cavendish continues : 
“Then I returned from him to the lodge, and brought 
Master Russell from thence to my lord [Wolsey], who had 
cast on his night-gown.”—I am, Sir, &c., Bal 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str —In her letter in the Spectator of June 2nd the right 
note has been struck by Lady Margaret Ormsby Gore in 
bringing to notice the great part that can be played by the 
women of England in eucouraging rifle-shooting. With their 
influetice on the men and on the children they liave an immense 
pewer for good in advancing this national duty... In-one-ef the 
letters to the Hast Anglian Daily News noticed by you in a recent 
issue, it was said :—‘‘ The men ean do their part. The women’s 
part is all-important. What the women think right and 
necessary that the men will be induced todo. The experience 
of the world has proved that. And the women bring up tlie 
children and lead them in the way they should go.” Frequent 
reference has also been made in the letters and in the article 
in the Nineteenth Century on Swiss rifle clubs to the important 
part taken by the women in Switzerland in encouraging rifle- 
shooting. If Lady Margaret Ormsby Gore succeeds in 
interesting her fellow-countrywomen in the manner suggested 
in her letter, a service will be rendered to the country which 
will probably bear much richer fruit than the endeavours 
made by the men to obtain a hearing for this pressing national 
question.—I am, Sir, &e., SVDFVIC. 





SWITZERLAND, ENGLAND, AND LIBERTY. 
{To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The enclosed extract from a letter received from a 
citizen of Geneva will, I think, interest you. The yearly 
Swiss Waterloo Dinner at Geneva was quite new to me :— 
‘More than ever do I feel heart and soul with the English in 
the matter of this war... ... / A little knot of us Genevese of 
the old stock are in the habit of meeting every year, on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, to commemorate a victory 
which, whilst it freed Europe, was also the means of securing the 
independence of the Republic of Geneva. You may guess how 
warmly we shall drink the health of Lord Roberts on the 18th 
June next!” 


—I am, Sir, &e., x: 





THE DREAM OF A DUTCH ASCENDENCY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—TI ask you of your courtesy to allow me a word of pro- 
test on the subject of the article, “The Dream of a Dutch 
Ascendency in South Africa,” in the Spectator of May 26th. 
The majority of your readers will, Iam sure, thank you, as 





do I, for repudiating the theory of a “ Boer conspiracy,” and 


for attributing to these people in its place an “aspiration for 
Dutch ascendency,” which you rightly say is not malum in se. 
But you conclude with the following passage: “ Even if it 
needs a specially horrible piece of political surgery to accom- 
plish it, we must put anend to and utterly destroy anything 
from which the Boer aspiration for Dutch ascendency can 
again spring up.” The italics of course are mine. We are 
most of us Imperialists. But I ask in bewilderment. from 
what modern school of Imperialism proceeds this new doctrine 
of “thorough.” If the aspiration itself is, by your own ad- 
mission, not malum in se, still less malum in se must be any- 
thing from which it can again spring up. Whence, then, 
the wisdom or the justice of hunting it down with fire and 
sword! We fear to be confronted (as we shortly shall be 
when the Dutch are found to be the more numerous of the 
two white races) with our own pet doctrines of “equal rights” 
and “ government by the majority.” Hence the ignoble pro- 
posals to jerrymander the constituencies; hence, too, the 
theory that there is no room in South Africa for two distinct 
types of civilisation. But, like Christianity itself, the Imperial 
idea embraces, and glories in embracing, many types; and the 
consciousness that safety is only to be found in applying the 
pulping process, at present so popular, to all the foreign 
elements that crowd beneath our flag will, if not exorcised 
in time, prove a symptom of our Imperial incapacity,— 
a mute confession that the majority of us are islanders 
still. The aspiration to be free, whether in the political 
or in any other domain, is not so common nowadays that the 


Empire can afford to treat every manifestation of that spirit, not 
(bearing always in mind your admission) as a crime, but with a 
relentlessness which I venture-to affirm should only be applied 


toxerime. Are not these demands for the extreme of self- 


sacrifice which we are making—for the first time, as I read it, 
in our history—on conquered nations, whose dearly valued 
independence we have «already abolished with a single trumpet- 
blast in their own market places, a little extortionate? We 
too, in expanding, must learn to renounce: and we must re- 
concile ourselves to the inevitable, and I believe legitimate, 
consequences of Empire, even if at first they seem disappoint- 
ing.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Cety TREVILIAN. 

{Mr. Cely Trevilian has strangely mistaken our_meaning. 
We agree with him (and have several times said sq) that the 
Empire must be able to tolerate diversity to the fullest extent. 
The Dutch ascendency (as the whole trend of our article 
clearly showed) which we regard as intolerable in the British 
Empire is the oppressive domination of one race, and that 
race in a minority, as in the Transvaal, Against the legiti- 
mately obtained power and influence of the Dutch in Cape 
Colony we have suid nothing. We are perfectly willing that 
the will of the majority shall prevail, but not the will of a 
privileged race. The Boer oligarchy must disappear for ever. 
—Ep. Spectator. 








POETRY. 
SATURDAY NIGHT SOLDIERS. 








[Stanzas written in dejection near Paddington in November, 1399, by a Cocknéy 
Volunteer: but see now Lord Roberts’s despatch from Germiston, May 30th, 
9.5p.an.: *'The City Imperial Volunteers led on the other flank, and would not 
be denied.) 





WirH the big brass band a-braying, and the shrill little fifes 
and the drums 

And bugles that blare through the muggy air; the -50th 
Middlesex comes; 

The street boys crowd on by the kerbstone, the servant girls 
run to the doors, 

And the men are smoking, and talking, and chaffing at ease 
in the loosened fours ; 

The oe from the costers’ barrows flare full on the passing 
ranKgs, 

And the costers stop bawling their greenstuff tg hail their 
pals on the flanks ; 

Over _ greasy macadam, through the Saturday night's full 
throng, 

On “ gutter drill,” down the Harrow Road, the Regiment 
swings along. 


As far as the Harrow Road is from South Africa over the sea. 
The Regiment is—and we know it—from what the Regiment 
ought to he; 
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Each man should be hard as nails, and as fresh and smart as 
a rose, 

‘Knowing his rifle from muzzle to butt-plate—to a hair how 
she jumps or throws: 

Handy % move, and steady to stand, and quick and cool to 
rush, 

wer = march empty-bellied all day, ard lie out all night in 
slush : 

To dig latrines for the camp at the base, to fight at the front 
and fall, 

Or be, chucked away, alone in the dark, by mistake, for 
nothing at all. 


We're not quite all that just yet, but we'd have you under- 
stand 

That our game isn’t all putting uniforms on and trailing after 
a band: 

There's a deal more solid stuff in our ranks than you outsiders 
know; 

We each know our places, and t’other men’s faces, and what 
they are good for also; 

We can march and drill and handle our arms: and when the 
fun likes to begin 

We shall turn out together and stand by each other for the 
bugle to blow “ Fall in” ; 

And though we'll be new to campaigning—which is far from 
the same thing as drill, 

When our turn comes to fend for ourselves in the open, we'll 
tackle the job with a will. J.S. 








MUSIC. 


BS uars 
SIR GEORGE GROVE. 
DveE homage has already been paid in many quarters to the 
versatility and indefatigable industry of the bright spirit that 
was stilled last week in the old wooden house in Lower 
Sydenham, once the residence of Charles James Fox. We do 
not propose, however, to write here of the builder of light- 
houses, the assistant of Robert Stephenson, or the voluminous 
contributor to Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” (of which he 
wrote upwards of a thousand pages), but of the enthusiastic 
lover of music, the commentator on the symphonies of 
Beethoven.Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Brahms, the 
friend and patron of young musicians, in a word, of “ G.,” to use 
the familiar abbreviation by which he was affectionately known 
to every one in the musical world. His love of music, it may 
be noted, was lifelong. Long before he was articled as a civil 
engineer he used to walk to and from Exeter Hall from his 
father’s house off the Wandsworth Road to attend the Sacred 
Harmonie concerts, or to the British Museum to copy the 
scores of Handel, and as far back as 1837 spent one of the first 
guineas given him to buy Clarke-Whitfeld’s folio edition of 
the Messiah. Ten years later, on his return from the West 
Indies, when lhe was engaged on the construction of the 
general station at Chester, he was the leading spirit of a 
small choral society in that town; and one of his first duties 
as the newly appointed secretary of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany was to visit Tennyson in the Isle of Wight to induce 
the Laureate to write an ode for the opening of the Sydenham 
glass house, with Berlioz as his collaborator. He never was 
an executant. As he told Mr. Edwards, the author of the 
exhaustive and interesting sketch which appeared in the 
Musical Times of October, 1897, “ Neither I nor my brother 
could ever play more than a ‘ Psalm-tune quick, like Punci’s 
organ man.” And again: “I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I have always been. mere amateurin music. I wrote 
about the symphonies and cones rtos because I wished to try to 
make them clear to myself and to discover the secret of the 
things that charmed me so; and from that sprang a wish to 
make other amateurs see it in the same way.’ During the 
last fortnight he has been repeatedly described as an eminent 
“musical critic,’ but in the limited and technical sense in 
which the term is commonly used it is a complete misnomer 
so far as “ G.” was concerned. His function was to act as an 
expositor and elucidator rather than to sit in judgment on 
“readings” and “renderings.” As for the music itself, he 
had not the heart to search for flaws in the works of his 
heroes. It never occurred to him that Beethoven or Brahms 
vccasionally sacrificed beauty to character, that Schumann’s 
orchestration was “thick,” or that Schubert was diffuse. In 
one of his letters that lies befuic us as we write, he says: 








“How fond one gets of Schubert! My feeling all throu 
the concert yesterday.was one of fondness.” Even where . 
was out of sympathy with a composer, as in the case of 
Wagner, he never was moved to any expression of - open 
antagonism, and in conversation frankly regretted his inability 
to share the enthusiasm of others. But his references to the 
new romantic school were always respectful and even genial: 
he could not understand the necessity for invidious comparisons, 
and would relate, as an impressive instance of Wagner's 
commanding genius, the conquest effected over a habitué of 
the Crystal Palace concerts—a “ mere amateur” who knew 
nothing of the grammar of the art—who began by regarding 
the Tannkduser overture as all sound and fury, and ended by 
avowing it to be his favourite composition. 


It was in the estabiishment of the Crystal Palace concerty 
and the engagement by the company of Mr. August Manns 
as their musical director that “G.” found his great opportunity, 
After a certain amount of preliminary uncertainty a good 
orchestra was got together, and the daily and weekly orchestral 
concerts were started that have done more than any other 
institution in England to spread the love of good instrumental 
music,—not even excepting the Hallé concerts at Manchester. 
which were founded a couple of years later. As early ag 1856 
Mr. Manns suggested to “ G.” that he should contribute a few 
explanatory and biographical notes to the programme of a 
concert given in celebration of the centenary of Mozart's 
birth, and so began that long series of contributions to the 
yellow and blue programme-books of the Saturday concerts 
which, after an honourable career of not far short of half 4 
century, are now, alas! once more threatened with dissolution, 
For forty years and more “G.” was a constant frequenter of 
these concerts—in the days of his more intimate association 
with the Crystal Palace he used to attend the daily concerts and 
rehearsals as well—and until a few years back seldom failed 
to occupy his favourite seat in the back row of the Press 
gallery, generally accompanied by some fellow-enthusiagt—an 
impecunious music-lover for choice—or, during his tenure of 
the Directorship of the Royal College of Music, by a batch of 
pupils to whom he lent scores, and pointed out his favourite 
passages; escorting them, when the concert was over, 
to the tea-table specially reserved for Sir George's party 
opposite the concert-room. At these cheerful tea-parties, 
especially if they succeeded the performance of a Beethoven 
or Schubert symphony, “ G.” was at his hest, brimming over 
with high spirits and good stories—as of Chorley’s red waistcoat, 
or the Frenchman who repliedjto the salutation “ Au reser- 
voir,” with “Tanks!” or his own blunder in speaking of the 
“autimnal tunts ’—and infecting all round him with his own 
gaiety and enthusiasm. Latterly, as his health failed, he 
only came when the programmes specially appealed to him, 
as, for example, when Joachim was playing, or the annual 
performance of Schubert’s C major Symphony took place. 
For “the only Schubert” —to quote Schumann’s phrase—he 
had, as we have seen, a peculiar “fondness,” and few achieve- 
ments in his well-filled life gave him greater pleasure than his 
discovery of the missing MSS. of the “ Rosamunde ” music at 
Vienna in 1867. Twenty years later a newspaper paragraph 
about a reputed find of Schubert’s songs excited hopes that 
were speedily disappointed. ‘“ There is, alas! nothing in it,” he 
wrote to the present writer, and goes on: “ Did I tell you of a 
song, Wehmuth, which zur Mihlen sang to me? Such a 
beauty ; noble words and a most lovely setting.” It was this 
unwearied championship of Schubert—which culminated in 
the really touching biographical notice in the “ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians ’—that inspired a solemn protest in 
the Edinburgh Review against the “Sydenham creed”! For 
the works and the character of Mendelssohn he entertained a 
deep reverence and affection. * Why, if he were alive now,” the 
present writer heard him say a dozen years ago, “I should go off 
to Germany to-morrow to see him,” and he bitterly resented 
the attitude of those modern critics who find it impossible to 
extol the idols of the present without belittling and abusing 
the idols of the past,—who cannot eulogise Wagner without 
sneering at Mendelssohn, or admire Brahms without attack- 
ing Handel. Beethoven was his hero above and beyond all 
others, and he was indefatigable in his efforts to acquire any 
authentic information that might throw fresh light on the 
inner life or the methods of work of that rugged and isolated 
genius. In cne of his letters, commenting on a volume of 
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musical essays, he says: * The book is deformed all through 


by —'s love of disquisition in preference to fact. Now to 
me a fact, however small, is dear, and I prize it and value 
it more than a thousand disquisitions, and try to use it 
as best I can.” As a typical instance of his applica- 
tion of this principle we may note his effective use of 
the touching anecdote of Beethoven’s deafness which 
Madame Sabatier-Ungher, who took part in the first per- 
formance of the Choral Symphony in Vienna in 1824, 
related to Sir George on the occasion of her visit to the 
Crystal Palace in 1869,—-viz., how at the conclusion of the 
work Beethoven remained standing with his back to the 
audience till Fraulein Ungher induced hii to turn round to 
see the applause he could not hear. 

Though many of his most genial and suggestive notices 

remained buried in the programme-books of the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts, his analyses of the nine sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, which he expanded into book form 
four or five years ago, afford an admirable example of his 
method in the domain of musical exegesis. That method was 
based on enthusiasm and enriched by illuminative anecdote. 
He was most careful to disclaim any intention to appeal to 
the scientifie or professionally trained musician; he avoided 
all recondite technicalities, confining himself in this regard 
to the broad outlines of the structure, and undertook his task 
in the spirit of a lover of beauty rather than an anatomist. 
The width of his reading, the range of his interests, and his deep 
interest in the personality of the composer under consideration 
furnished him with an inexhaustible fund of fresh and inspiring 
comment; but though felicitous in the employment of literary 
analogies, he rarely indulged in the dangerous practice of 
attempting to divine the mental picture from which the com- 
poser worked. The adjustment of the story of Phaethon to 
the Finale of Schubert's C major Symphony may be taken as 
nilitating against the accuracy of this remark, but we would 
noteasily spare this fascinating exercise in parallelism. “G.’s” 
analyses, in short, have been of immense assistance to hun- 
dreds of amateurs. They enhanced the delight attending the 
performance of delightful music, and led many an unthinking 
auditor toan appreciation of much that lies behind and beyond 
the merely sensuous content of a musical masterpiece. 

Lastly, there remains “G.” himself, the soul of kindness 
and consideration, who radiated sunshine wherever he went, who 
never missed a chance of befriending those who came in his way 
—even though it was a burglar caught red-handed in his own 
house—who magnanimously helped not a few of his detrac- 
tors, and was, we believe, happy in the knowledge that the 
great majority of his protégés held him in grateful and 
abiding affection. Until the sudden breakdown of his health, 
he was one of the youngest-minded men of his age that ever 
lived. He was nearly sixty when he visited America with 
Dean Stanley, and, as the present writer heard the Dean say 
on his return, “ devoured the Americans,’ so eager was his 
interest in all that he saw and heard. Then followed fifteen 
years of overwork—the amount of time he spent on the luxury 
of writing letters to his friends would have occupied the work- 
ing hours of many men who consider themselves industrious— 
and the wonderful elasticity which had supported him through 
long-continued effort and severe domestic bereavement at 
last failed him. Old age came upon him with a rush; the 
consciousness of his failing powers bewildered and saddened 
him, and those who knew and loved him best could not but 
regard his passing as a release. He had earned his rest by a 
lite of unflagging and earnest effort ; few men of his time had 
contributed more freely to the happiness of others, and none 
that we know of had retained in old age a greater capacity for 
winning the confidence and affection of the young. 








BOOKS. 
ae 
CHARLES HENRY PEARSON.* 
WHEN the remarkable work on National Life aid Character 
Was published, most of its readers failed to connect the author 


with the historical scholar whose quarrel with Freeman had 
interested, and perhaps scandalised, the literary world a genera- 


* Charles Henry Pearson, Fellow of Oriel and Education Minister in Victoria 
Me morals by Himself, his Wife.and his Fricnds. Edited by Wiliiam Stebbing 
Ruon: Longmansand Co. [143.] 


tion before; while some readers failed to connect either with 
the Australian Liberal statesman of the intervening period. 
For Mr. Pearson had dropped out of English life, while few 
persons here save experts know anything of those internal 
affairs of an Australian Colony in which Mr. Pearson had 
become involved. The consequence was that one of the most 
interesting personalities of our time was not known or ap- 
preciated, save by a circle of private friends, in the land of his 
bith. This deeply interesting work, therefore, supplies a 
want, and we are grateful to Mrs. Pearson and to Mr. Stebbing 
for presenting us with a true portrait of Charles Henry 
Pearson, mainly composed either of his own personal reminis- 
cences or of the no less interesting accounts of his friends, 
nearly all of whom were themselves persons of distinction. 

Pearson’s life and personality were both peculiar. It may 
be said of him that he was not easily intelligible save to 
superior minds, that he had pre-eminently the “ note of dis- 
tinction,” and that, like Wordsworth’s poet, you must love 
him ere you will be beloved by him. His life was full of 
anomalies and contradictions. Born in a strict Evangelical 
household (his father was Principal of the Church Missionary 
College at Islington), Pearson was yet evidently in essence a 
free thinker (without the capital) from an early age. Con- 
veying to many (though not to all) the impression of a 
clever, gifted satirist, sometimes scarcely serious, who could 
talk brilliantly on any subject, he was yet under the surface 
a deeply religious man, whose mind was constantly bent in 
the direction of the great problems of life; and who though 
not orthodox, yet rightly claimed to hold fundamental 
Christian belief. Essentially a Liberal in the large and best 
sense of the word, he could never be bound to any clique or 
coterie, and he seems to have passed from a moderate attitude 
on the borderland of Liberalism and Conservatism to a kind 
of Colonial Radicalism, which was yet quite distinct from the 
commonplace party position, and which did not émbrace, so 
far as English politics went, Irish Home-rule. Though of a 
singularly subtle and delicate moral and intellectual organisa- 
tion, it was Mr. Pearson’s fate to be flung into the rough 
struggles of Victorian politics,—a fact, on the whole, spite of 
the good work he did, to be deplored. A highly accomplished 
Oxford scholar, he yet spent no little time in the Australian 
bush. Singularly fitted to impress the minds of others, he 
never succeeded in securing any position in which he could 
teach with effectiveness. A most gifted writer, his permanent 
and regular connection with literary organs was of the 
most fleeting and unsatisfactory character. Finally, while he, 
like his friend Browning, was “ very sure of God,” he is best 
remembered as the gifted author of a survey of human society 
as it is likely to develop itself, which is generally regarded as 
blank “ pessimism.” Such a career is deeply interesting, and 
perhaps in some respects tragic. 

Pearson never hesitates as to what he has to say, and his 
diagnosis of Oxford as he found it half a century ago is severe 
enough, while he draws the characters of some of the leading 
dons, such as Hawkins, e.g., the celebrated Provost of Oriel, 
with a clear, firm hand. The same is true of Rugby, where 
part of his school time was spent under Arnold, and where he 
thinks there was a distinct note of “ priggishness” as a result 
of Arnold's influence. Among Pearson's contemporaries at 
Oxford were Mr. Goschen, Mr. Fede rie Harrison, Mr. G. C. 
Brodrick, Lord Salisbury, and Professor H. Stephen 
Smith. Pearson joined the Union, and one speech of 
his, that on the propriety of Mr. Gladstone joining 
the Aberdeen Ministry in 1852, was regarded as the 
most brilliant of that time. The High Church Movement 
was beginning to die out, of German philosophy nobody knew 
anything, the * miserable compilation by Aldrich” was the 
sole text-book on logic, there was only “a smattering of 
ancient history and of science so-called,” lectures were a 
favee, and at Oriel wines the talk * generally became Aristo- 
phanic after the first half-hour,’ when Pearson, who was 
morally sensitive ina high degree, withdrew. He emigrated 
trom Oriel to Exeter, then under Dr. Richards, a quiet, worthy 
old Evangelical, accounted a slow but solid College. Pearson 
and his friends founded two private societies, ** The Wise and 
Good,” and a kind of Tugendbund, both of which lasted some 
time. A short period of medical study was the outcome of a 
desire to enter the medical profession, but an offer of a 





lectuveship at King’s College, Loudon, on history, at the not 
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too large salary of £200, attached Pearson to that institution, 
of which he speaks highly, for nine years. “ Better workers 
no teacher could wish for. We got the reputation of kill- 
ing them by overwork,—and I am afraid, in one or two 
instances, an emulous or delicate student really died of 
excessive mental strain.” Pearson found the King's College 
students more interested in the subject than Oxford and 
Canibridge students; the latter were thinking only of what 
questions would be asked in the schools, the former were 
thinking over the whole subject. “Stubbs told me that he 
had precisely the same experience in Oxford, and that he 
believed Goldwin Smith’s resignation had been accelerated by 
his disgust at finding his lectures were only valued so long as 
they bore upon the class-list.” In addition to College work 
Pearson plunged at this time into literary journalism. He 
wrote for the Saturday Review in its early days under 
Douglas Cook, he edited the National Review (not the present 
magazine of that name) in conjunction with Walter Bagehot, 
whose abilities he acknowledges he underestimated, and he 
euriehed the Spectator, among other journals, by his contribu- 
tions. His editorial career was brief, and there were some 
unpleasant differences connected with the conduct of the 
National Review. Many acquaintances were also made, 
including an intimacy with Macaulay, who, it is interest- 
ing to learn, did not impose endless monologues on 
Mr. Pearson, but was as eager to receive as to impart opinion. 
Pearson’s delicate health, however, led him to seek in Australia 
a new career. It was characteristic of him that, when he had 
made up his mind to go, he went down to work at the docks 
in order to prepare himself for the rough toil he must 
undergo. His friends, with Mr. Goschen in the chair, gave 
him a farewell banquet, and he set off on a long and miser- 
uble voyage for a life in the bush, where he took uw farm, 
which proved a disastrous experiment. 


Pearson came back to England, and for a time undertook a 
lectureship in history at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
Professor Sidgwick tells us, he gave charming little dinners, 
and where, along with Fawcett and others, he founded a 
Republican clu). The lectureship was a failure, and once 
more, prostrated by the English climate, Pearson set sail 
for Australia by way of America (which he had already 
visited, having spent the golden days of his life in Boston, 
where at that time all the great American men of letters were 
in full activity), this time to take part in Victorian public life. 
He was a Member of the Assembly, Minister of Education, 
and head of a great Presbyterian College for the higher edu- 
eation of women. One cannot help feeling that he was out of 
his element. His fine, keen intellect and high culture were 
appreciated only by a few, and one imagines that the mass 
thought him an academic pedant. The religious bodies, both 
Catholic and Protestant, attacked him for his enlightened 
views on education, and the party politicians used him for 
their own purposes. Sympathising at first with the Colonial 
Conservatives, Pearson went round to Radicalism, especially 
as regards the land question. He had some close friends in 
Melbourne, but he disliked the place; and apart from the 
climate, which suited him, one wonders why he cared to remain 
there and to undertake such uphill work. On his final return 
to England he was made Secretary to the Agent-General for 
Vietoria. He began his remarkable work on National Life and 
Character in Melbourne, and apparently secured its prompt 
acceptance in London through Mr. Bryce. Professor 


Sidgwick tells us, however, that twenty years before at | 


Cambridge, Pearson set before his friends the main ideas 
therein expounded. 


Pearson had a fine, humane character. His relations to his 
children were charming, and two incidents of kindness to poor 
girls, one of whom he used to take out for a drive every day 
when she was dying of consumption, make us fall in love 
with his simple humanity. His friends loved and admired 
Lim, his mind was exalted, his character singularly refined. 
He persisted in work, spite of the frailty of his tenement 
of clay, till the last moment; and his last words were: “ My 
life has been faulty, but God will judge me by my inten- 
tions.” 


modern life—wide culture, noble but inevitable doubts, 2 
brave and open life, and deep down a faith that outweighed 
all scepticism, 








—, 
A LADY’S TRAVELS INTO SPAIN® 
Mr. Hontineton could not have been better advigeg thay 
to reprint this rare and admirable translation of Madame 
d@’Aulnoy’s travels into Spain. For in the great mass of 
reprinted books, the wisest and best are too often overlook 
and Madame d’Aulnoy has suffered an unmerited neglect both 
in France and England. Her fairy-stories, to be sure, are in 
everybody’s hands, but who knows her exquisite sketches of 
Spain and the Spaniards, which, as they were true in the 
seventeenth century, are still a trustworthy guide to the 
traveller ? : 

The Spaniards themselves love her not, but their distrust 
is founded upou that jealousy which would cry “Hands of” 
to every foreigner. None the less they have attempted to 
discredit her, and with ill-success. For internal evidence js 
sufficient to convince us of the lady's veracity, Maybe 
she coloured the narrative; maybe the love of Tomance, 
which was strong within her, persuaded her that the 
ladies and gentlemen she met were more splendid ang 
lovesick than they really were. But the essential truth 
of her book is above suspicion. Her quick observation 
enabled her to see all things; her ready wit saved her 
from false conclusions and hasty theories; while her sound 
judgment of character enabled her to draw the Spaniard with 
so sure a penetration that the Spaniard of Madame @'Aulnoy’s 
letters may be met in the Peninsula unto this day, From 
the picturesque point of view, the visit of Madame d’ Aulnoy 
was well timed, It is true that Spain was decadent, yet even 
in its decay it retained something of its ancient splendour, 
Though it had lost its colonies, it had not lost. the habit of 
empire, and the King, having sacrificed the substance, 
jealously guarded the semblance of power. The fanaticism 
of Philip II. had been followed by the ill-omened policy of 
Philip III, who by the exclusion of the Moors had weakened 
his country beyond repair. Nor did Phibip IV., for all his 
grandeur, leave the kingdom as he found it.. The house of 
Braganza was established on the throne of Portugal, the 
crazy Masaniello had defied the resources of Spain, and the 
refractory Catalans were still unreconciled. But one thing 
Philip IV. had never surrendered—the ideal of am austerely 
sumptuous life—and it is this ideal, cherished under his 
successor, which Madame d’Aulnoy attempts to realise for us 
in her spirited pages. “iP 

For if Philip failed in war as he failed in statecraft, he 
succeeded magnificently in the patronage of art and letters,— 
a duty which Monarchs have too often neglected. Nor did 
his influence die with his death, and the grave elegance which 
he made famous remained an imperious fashion in_ the 
Court. A smile was still rare in Madrid, and the severity 
of their fathers laid « heavy hand upon the Spaniards 
whom Madame d’Aulnoy met. The grandee who accom- 
panied the French lady upon her travels sketched his country- 
men in a memorable passage, whose eternal truth proves that 
Madame @’Aulnoy was the most conscientious of reporters :— 

“The Spaniards,” said he, “have always past for fierce and 
glorious: this glory is mixed with gravity, and they carry it s0 
far that one may call it an extravagant Pride. They are brave, 
without being rash, yet they are accused for not being daring 
enough. They are cholerick, revengeful, without showing any 
transport, liberal without ostentation, sober in their diet, very 
presumptuous in prosperity, too rampant in adversity. They 
idolize women; they are so prepossest in their favour that they 
show no discretion in the choice of wives. They are patient 
to excess, obstinate, idle, singular, philosophers. And as to the 
| rest, men of honour, keeping their words, though it cost ’em 
their lives. They are prudent, jealous without measure, disin- 
terested, bad economists, close, superstitious, great catholicks, at 
least in appearance.” 





Few men have so embodied the finer elements of 


The character seems complex and self-contradictory, but 4 
| little thought will dissipate the apparent_contradiction, and 
| Madame d@’Aulnoy has an instance to support the most of ber 
| assertions. The Spanish pride, which puts tradition before 

reason, and declines to believe ill-tidings, is as strong to-day 

as in the seventeenth century. But the same pride persuades 
| a ready acceptance of the inevitable. Six months before the 
war with America the Spaniard devoutly believed that 10 
power on earth could wrest Cuba from him. After the war 
the same Spaniard was so silently inured to the misfortune 
that he seemed as though he had never known the dignity of 
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| ® The Ingenious and Diverting Letters of the Lady —~'s Travels into Spain 
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g Colonial Empire. And it is this same silent pride which we 


notice in Madame d’Aulnoy’s letters, recognising always that 
the national character survives the shocks of time and 


chance. 

The personal pride is no less strong than the national arro- 
cance. “ Here,” says Madame d’Aulnoy, “ it is not enough to 
te rich, a man must also be of some quality,” and so you may 
meet with well-born tramps, and find ina beggar the perfection 
of polished manners. As their mind is, so was and is their 
aspect in spite of obvious changes. “ Asto their persons,” says 
our traveller, “ they are very lean, little, fine shape, comely head, 
good faces, fine eyes, well-set teeth, yellow and duskish com- 
plexions ; they will have one walk slowly, commend big legs and 
alittle foot, shoes without heels, parting the hair on both sides, 
being strait cut, and kept behind their ears with a great two- 
banded hat, an habit always black instead of a shirt, taffity 
sleeves, or black Tabby, a sword of a strange length, with a black 
frieze cloak over all this, very strait breeches, hanging sleeves, 
anda poynard.” In this grave and curious description we recoy- 
nisethe stern Kings and thoughtful philosophers whom Velas- 
quez set upon canvas, and once more we admit the diligent 
vivacity of the traveller’s presentation. Admirably character- 





commentary on the texts as well as a synoptic history which 
may he read by others than the professed student. 


The forty years which this volume treats of are the years of 
the Great Struggle of Greek history. Every nation has two 
crises in its history, one at its rise and one at its decline. The 
Persian Wars were the Punic Wars of Greece, the Pelopon- 
nesian War was its Pharsalus and Thapsus. Greece still 
survived, but it was a new and less fascinating place, and the 
great floruit, which lasted barely fifty years, was at an end. 
It was a struggle of a dozen contrary forces,—opposite ideals 
in polities and life, different cultures and race traditions, 
different temperaments and different theories of tactics. It 
was no mere war of cities or even of peoples, but the crisis of a 
great civilisation where the practical value of certain civic 
ideals was put to the “stern arbitrament of steel.” It was 
the antagonism of men who were more than individuals, men 
in whom schools of character and thought were typified. And 
because it was in the most real sense a conflict of per- 
sonalities, it has un extraordinary unity of its own. Those 
fifty years divide themselves into two periods, each with a 
great Athenian for the central figure. In the first it is 


| Pericles, and Pericles is still one of the most complex and 


istic, too, is the account of the Spanish widows, who spend the | 


first year of their mourning in a chamber hung with black, | 
sitting cross-legged on a little holland quilt, and who at the | 


close of the first year pass out intoa chamber hung with grey, yet 
still must deny themselves pictures, looking-glasses, cabinets, 
fine tables, and plate. But as nothing is too high for the 
lady's regard, so nothing is too small for her interest. On 
one page she sketches the life and character of the great Don 
John, and tells the story of his mother, the peerless 
Calderona, On another she will describe the strange food of 
Spain, or draw in a few rapid strokes the costume of her 
companions. And she does it all with a good-nature and a 
persuasiveness which are beyond praise. Not even the 
greed of the banker, who admires her watch, x masterpiece 
of Tompion’s skill, and assumes it for a gift, avails to 
disturb her equanimity, and she never tires of watching 
the superstitions und grave fantasies of the people. Now 
it is a man with the evil eye that engrosses her,—a man 
so keenly conscious of his power that he wears a plaster over 
his eye lest he should kill his neighbour's chickens; now she 
describes the King’s old-fashioned coach, “ covered with green 
oilcloth,” in the tone of amused sympathy ; and, while she is 
never unkind, sometimes she lights up the word of truth with 
a vivacious, half-bitter smile. Above all, she described a 
country and a Court which will ever live more vividly in 
description than achievement. For the triumph of Madrid 
was ceremonial, and ceremonial, alas! swiftly becomes the 
shadow of a shade. But the shadow falls across the page of 
Madame d’Aulnoy, whose book of travels is still 2 master- 
piece, and if only the present reprint were anything better 
than an unexplained fragment, we would thank the editor 
without reserve, 





A HISTORY OF GREECE.* 
Tuk first volume of Dr. Abbott’s history was published in 
1888, sud another volume is wanting to complete the purpose; 
#0 that we have here a leisurely, well-considered work, which 
has occupied the better part of two decades. The author's 
aim is to provide a history in moderate compass dealing 
with broad lines of development rather than minute archwo- 
logical questions. It is a book of a different class from Holm’s 
brilliant work; for one thing, it considers the great texts more 
in detail, giving four volumes to his two; and on the whole 
there is a better sense of proportion and less special pleading. 
It has not Holm’s picturesque freshness and real originality, 
bat it is free from the wordy platitudes of Curtius, and it is 
fuiver and more scientific than the many volumes of Grote 
and Thirlwall. In certain ways it resembles Beloch's com- 
pendium, but it has many qualities of its own. Itis extremely 
readable, and in the simple, unrhetorical style there is often a 
genuine enthusiasm and appreciation. Moreover, it is 2 work 
admirably adapted for the classical schools at Oxford, for it 


| Appeal. 





is based throughout on the great historians, and Herodotus | 


and Thucydides are so consistently followed that it forms a 
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war. 
| military authority interfered to work havoc. 


} 
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difficult characters to dogmatise on. As a Home Minister he 
was the typical democrat, one who wished to see the rule of 
the people made a reality and not a mere constitutional 
fiction. He desired class distinctions to lose all political 
significance, and the people to be the immediate Court of 
In foreign politics he was an Athenian Imperialist, 
one who sought to unite the Greek world under the headship 
of Athens. His Panhellenism was very different from Cimon’s 
creed, which sought the dual leadership of Athens and Sparta, 
and still more unlike the hand-to-mouth speculations of Cleon. 
It was all a simple clearing of the way for the individual great 
man who finds his chance ina pure democracy. Pericles had set 
before himself an ideal of civic life perhaps the richest that the 
world has ever seen, but he found it a hard task to drag an 
unwilling people up to his own level. Each Athenian was to 
bea master of the arts and graces, 2 soldier, « statesman, an 
administrator; but the city of Cecrops proved itself still far from 
the city of Zeus, and the aim was too high for a prosaic 
world. And so we find little of the single-hearted devotion 
which he had hoped for. The great mun, while he lived, kept 
the helm by sheer force of personal superiority, but an 
opposition was always clamouring at his heels. The Peace-at- 
any-price party, the old philo-laconiau moderates, the broken 
aristocrats, and the demagogues who saw their occupation gone 
while the demagogue of genius survived, struggled with him 
to the last. He never wholly lost his power, but the policy 
rested on the slender foundation of his life, and after his 
death the incomparable figure was forgotten, and Athens 
sought other gods. It is not too much to say that the misfor- 
tunes of the city were the penalty of its culture. Old founda- 
tions and taboos had heen destroyed, and unless the critical 
spirit is elevated into real philosophy it sinks into the petty 
wrangling and tinkering which is the Nemesis of democracy. 
Pericles aimed at the first and failed; there were hundreds of 
street-orators to lead a willing people in the paths of the second. 
Inthe decay of morals flighty schemes of self-interest were deve- 
loped, the people lost its head, and loud, vague theories obscured 
common-sense. The publicists of the day knew the symptoms, 
as is shown by the speeches of Hermocrates and Athenagoras, 
the Melian dialogue, and the beautiful philosophy of the 
decline in the third book of the Memorabilia. But analysis is 
not eure, and the voice of rhetoric rose above the voice of 
reason, till the final catastrophe eame iit Syracuse, and the 
people turned upon the “ orators,” who, poor fools, had nothing 
to give them. 


The Sicilian expedition in its conception and equipment 


| was a thoroughly feasible, and even a masterly, piece of policy. 


Athens was in need of money, and she could not bear heavily 
upon her Empire for supplies, lest she should snap the worn 
link altogether; but there in the West she might find a 
yecruiting-ground where she would have no such scruples. 
Moreover, by assisting Segesta against Selinus and Leontini 
against Syracuse she might foster an inter-racial conflict 
between Dorian and Jonian and change the theatre of her own 
But the wretched Athenian jealousy of any effective 
The city hust- 


' ings were somebow transplanted to the fleet. A year saw the 
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death of the most skilful soldier, Lamachus, the insane recall 
of the most expert diplomatist, Alcibiades, and the thoroughly 
incompetent Nicias left alone in command. We have no 
desire to repeat that twice-told tale of horrors, one of the 
most terrible inthe world’s history. Alcibiades rapidly 
becomes the Man of Destiny in the latter period, as 
Pericles had been in the former. His is a character worthy of 
nice consideration, a nature of half-tones and subtle impulses. 
We sce him as the brilliant man of fashion, opinionative, 
arrogant, discarding his family politics for some fancied 
slight, the darling of the mob, the despair of elderly respecta- 
bility. Ina democracy like Athens he rapidly gets the reins 
of power, he initiates and organises the Sicilian expedition, and 
then suddenly his own past recoils upon him, and he is driven 
into exile. His was not the patriotism to endure through such 
affronts, so he set to work to bring Athens to her knees. And 
he attained it; but the success gave him no pleasure, blood 
proved itself thicker than water, and he set about scheming 
for his retwn. He succeeded, as he succeeded in everything 
to which he turned his extraordinary talents. But he went 
home a suspected man, from whose name the old glamour had 
departed. Now he must win every triumph at the sword’s 
point, and win his ends against a stubborn hostility. And so 
the way was prepared for the great tragedy of his life, to us 
one of the most moving in Greek annals. We see a man of 
extraordinary gifts, who had outgrown the extravagance of 
youth, and whose personal ambition was becoming trans- 
formed into a genuine, if despairing, patriotism, checkmated on 
all hands, partly by the ghosts of his own past, and largely by 
the wretched material he had to work with, till with all 
his genius his work was ineffectual. And so the heyday 
of the Hellenic ends, to be succeeded after many stormy 
years by the mellow, if somewhat decrepit, autumn of the 
Hellenistic. 


Dr. Abbott tells the great story simply and well. The inner 
meaning of the struggle is analysed with much truth in the 
chapter on “Greece on the Eve of War.’ His account of 
“Literature, Art, and Society” is a just and skilful survey. 
On Pericles, of whom he has written elsewhere, he is excellent. 
On the other hand, we cannot think that he has done justice 
to the character and career of Alcibiades, though we admit it 
is a matter on which opinion may reasonably vary. We can- 
not adopt his view on every point, as, for example, on p. 109 
when he criticises Pericles’s conduct of the war. Dr. Abbott 
would have had him take vigorous measures at once, such as 
the destruction of Corinthian commerce and the burning of 
the docks at Gytheum. It is true that his policy was a 
Fabian one, but it had its positive side. He wished to ring 
the Peloponnesus with a circle of hostile points of vantage, 
which would be kept in touch by the Athenian Navy. His 
policy was a policy of checkmate. Sparta wished to invade 
Athens and establish fortified outposts, such as Decelea after- 
wards became. Pericles replied with a system of piracy on 
the Peloponnesian coasts. Athens was hampered by her 
Empire; her position was to some extent stationary, for she 
could never press seriously on her allies for subsidies, as she 
must at all cost hold the sea. Again, her strategic position 
had its bad side, for she had Beotia in her rear. Sudden 
violent schemes would effect little against the great Spartan 
organisation, and as she could not strike directly at Sparta, 
she had to content herself with a general policy of checkmate 
which might be trusted in time to loose the bonds of the Con- 
federacy. Pericles’s policy, judged by the character of the 
enemy and the drawbacks of the Athenian position, seems at 
least consistent and statesmanlike. 


We should have liked, too, from Dr. Abbott a fuller analysis 
of the half-dozen parties which under different names survived 
through all the changes of the war. Such an analysis would 
have been a valuable commentary on Greek political specula- 
tion, for each party, unlike certain modern divisions, repre- 
sented some real theory of statecraft. There were the Re- 
actionaries, the Moderates, and the Radicals, and each had an 
‘extreme left” andan “extreme right.” Every turn in the war 
produced a new shifting of the cl/entéle in each, often with the 
most whimsical results. The whole situation seems to refute 
the view of Liberals of the type of Grote, who see in Athenian 
politics only a single-eyed, whoie-hearted striving to a vague 
thing which they call civic freedom. 





trig 
THE MELANESIAN MISSION 

WHEN, some sixty years ago, George Augustus Selwyn w, 
out to-take charge of his diocese of New Zealand there ia 
also committed to his charge—whether by the terms of = 
patent or by the Archbishop’s commission is not quite cle “ 
from Mr. Armstrong's narrative—the islands of ‘the Pasihs 
Ocean. For the first six years of his episcopate New Zealand 
now divided into six dioceses (exclusive of Melanesia), kept in 
fully occupied. In 1848 he turned his thoughts, not Without 
much characteristic self-reproach, to Melanesia. ‘It was no 
holiday visit that was the result of his meditations, 4 
more dangerous undertaking there could hardly haya 
been. Many of the islanders were naturally fierce. some 
of them had been exasperated by the ill-behaviour of 
white men. The Bishop would not allow the peril ty 
be shared by any one. His yacht, a schooner of twenty. 
two tons, would lay-to off the place to be visited whijp 
he swam ashore, carrying to the chief such presents as jp 
could stow away in his hat. Absolute integrity of motive 
absolute intrepidity, and a presence which combined ing 
singular degree fascination and command, protected him. Tb 
these qualities and gifts he added a remarkable faculty of 
acquiring languages. In the five months of his outward voyage 
to New Zealand he had acquired the Maori tongue go com. 
pletely that he was able to preach to the natives immediately 
after landing. Afterwards he was able to thread his way 
through the interminable wilderness of Melanesian dialects 
Another very useful gift he had,—he was a consummately 
skilful sailor. One not very piously inclined skipper re. 
marked that he was almost persuaded to become a Christian 
and a Churchman by seeing how the Bishop navigated his 
schooner. When he came back from a visit to England in 
1855 his arrival was made known at St. John’s College, his 
headquarters, in a characteristic way. An old sea-captain 
declared that he knew every vessel that had ever. been in 
Auckland Harbour, that there was one which had never been 
there before, but had come in during the night without a 
pilot, and that the Bishop must be on board. In short, there 
was nothing which he could not do. When two girls were 
brought from Nengon? to be trained at the home in 
Auckland the Bishop made clothing for them out of 
an old bed-quilt with his own hands. Surely there 
never was a man of more varied gifts! And all his 
activities were guided by a practical wisdom that was 
never at fault. In quite early days he laid down for the 
conduct of the Mission the great principle that he would never 
interfere with other men’s work. In some of the islands the 
London Missionary Society had been at work for years—Jolin 
Williams, the “ Martyr of Erromango,” was sent out by this 
Society—others had been evangelised by Scottish missions; in 
others, again, the Roman Catholics were settled. All these 
the Bishop left alone. The only relation that he had with 
these Christian agencies was of sympathy, and this, we are 
glad to see, was as well appreciated as it was unfailingly 
given. His general method of working was to take promising 
lads from the islands, train them in Christian ways and 
Christian knowledge, and send them back as teachers, or, when 
due trial had been made, as clergy, to their native country. There 
were difficulties, and even dangers in the plan. Some of the 
islanders, especially those from the tropical regions, were of 
delicate constitution, and ill able to bear the climate which 
their teachers found necessary for activity, if not for life. Nota 
few of them died, some of the number being lads of great pro- 
mise. Not only was it a great grief to the Bishop and his 
helpers to see their hopes disappointed, but it was @ 
perilous as well as a painful task to carry back the sad 
news to the families of the dead. What dark suspicions might 
not come into the heart of an ignorant savage when he heard 
that his child, whom the white man had carried away with 
him, would come back no more! The missionaries achieved 
no greater triumph than is implied in the fact that no blame 
was ever mingled with the sorrow with which the tidings of 
loss were received. One important modification of detail was 
made as time went on. The headquarters of the Mission, 
what may be called the training school, were transferred from 
Auckland to the more congenial climate of Norfolk Island, 
where they now remain. 





* The History of the Melancsian Mission. By E, $. Armstrong. Londowi 
Isbister and Co, (10s, 6d.) 
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ortant advance. was made. .Melanesia was 
ade into a separate diocese, John Coleridge Patteson being 
- st Bishop.: Dr. Selwyn could not have had a better 
= os like-minded successor. Curiously enough, he had the 
 andalie gift: In this direction, indeed, the Mission 
ws been singularly fortunate, for it was joined in 1867 by 
Mr R. H. Codrington,.w ho.had acquired an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the Melanesian languages. And he had what may 
well be called an enthusiasm of atfection for his flock. In all 
the history of missions there is nothing more touching than 
it of his personal devotion to their needs. Here is 


=a 
In 1960 an ump 


the accour 

one incident — 

“ atery, in a most malignant form, broke out among the 

Mig Southern Cross was turned into a quarantine ship, 

nd the College dining-hall into a hospital, over which the 

Bishop devotedly watched as priest, nurse, and loving friend. 

Every possible remedy was resorted to by the medical men, but 

all proved of no avail. Fifty out of the fifty-two Melanesians 
were attacked, and six died. Only two out of the Norfolk 

Islanders suffered ; and none of the English party were in any 

way touched. The Bishop never seemed the worse in health 
for all the hours spent in the foul atmosphere, amid the sights 
and scenes of suffering which wrung his heart. It seemed 
endless, At one time twenty-four sick to tend, after ‘burying 
two dear lads in one grave ; and once after a breathless watch 
of two hours, While they all slept the sleep of opium, for we 
dared almost anything to give them some rest, stealing at night 
across the room to the figure wrapped so strangely in its 
blanket, and finding it cold and stiff, while one dying lay close 
by’ For eighteen hours of the twenty-four he was beside 
them. No office was too menial and repulsive for him; and 
after closing the eyes of those who died, he himself washed the 
wasted form, and bore it, wrapped in its white winding-sheet, 
into the little chapel; and there, kneeling beside it, could, from 
the depths of his faithful heart, thank God that the trial bad 
come in this form, and not in the falling away of auy of his 
beloved boys. One lad, when all hope was over, he carried 
wrapped in his winding-sheet into the chapel, and there with 
choked voice and weeping eyes baptised him.” 

Something even more tragic awaited him in the very same 
year. He visited Santa Cruz, where the people had an evil 
reputation for treachery, which the Bishop, however, was not 
willing to believe. He made two successful landings; at the 
third there was un attack on the Bishop’s boat, which was 
manned by a crew of five young men. Three were wounded 
by arrows. The worst injury, to all appearance, was that of 
an English youth, Pearce by name. Here the arrow had 
touched the lungs. Fisher Young was shot through the left 
wrist and Edwin Hobbs close by the left eye. These two were 
Norfolk Islanders. The arrows were not poisoned nor headed 
with bone, a more deadly material, it would seem, than metal. 
But both died of tetanus, a malady to which the natives of 
these regions are peculiarly liable. Pearce recovered. But 
the Bishop, though his activity and zeal were not impaired, 
lost, as Mr. Armstrong puts it, the “brightness which had 
caused him to look upon the life of a missionary to the 
Melanesian islands as the most enviable on earth.” Seven 
years afterwards his own end came, at Nakapu, a little island 
near Santa Cruz :— 

“The Bishop lay back, tired doubtless with the fierce heat of 
the vertical sun which had poured on him as he crossed the reef. 
He closed. his eyes as he did so; and surely, knowing the one 
burning desire of his life, one can guess at something of the 
earnestness of the prayer over which they so closed, his prayer 
for those for whom his hopes, so long and so often deferred,seemed 
now on the brink of fuliilment. And then, as he rose up, a man 
from behind smote him with all his might with the lignum-vite 
mallet. which they use for beating out their bark cloth, shattering 
the right side of the skull with the blow. He never moved again, 
and his lips retained the sweet sad smile which they habitually 
Wore, undisturbed by the passage through death to life, so 
instantaneous and painless must it have been.” 


Mr. Atkin, who had escaped in the Santa Cruz tragedy, was 
wounded and died of tetanus a few days afterwards. Stephen 
Taroaniara followed the next day. The body was given back, 
marked with five wounds, tokens of vengeance for five men 
who had been carried off by labour traders to Fiji, and wrapped 
inanative mat. On this was a palm branch, with five knots, 
laid there by the women who, in the council held before the 
deed, had vainly tried to save him. One remembers how 
Mungo Park always found the women pitiful and kind. 

Since that day there have been no more tragedies. There 
lave heen losses and disappointments, chiefly in the falling 
away of native teachers. But the work has prospered. In 
1847 there was one worker, Bishop Selwyn. Now there is a 
Bishop,-an Archdeacon, eleven priests, two of whom are 





Melanesians; nine Deacons, all of them of the same nationality; 
and four hundred and twenty native lay workers. The school 
at Norfolk Island numbers two hundred and ten, and there 
are twelve thousand baptised Christians, It is good to believe 
that the two Selwyns—for one must not forget Bishop John, 
“of virtuous father, virtuous son”—and John Qoleridge 
Patteson, and their fellow-labourers have “seen of the travail 
of their soul, and been satisfied.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK#* 

WE have read Mrs. Steel's new novel, Voices in the 
Niyht, with great interest and admiration, yet cannot 
altogether bring ourselves to prophesy smooth things 
as to its popularity with the non-Anglo-Indian reader. 
The threatened outbreak of the plague in a_ great 
Indian city compares very unfavourably in point of pie- 
turesqueness and dramatic intensity with the mighty argu- 
ment of Mrs. Steel's previous novel, though it furnishes her 
with admirable scope for the display of her intimate and 
peculiar knowledge of bazaar life. Another serious draw- 
back is the absence, we will not say of a hero, but of a 
thoroughly sympathetic or satisfactory representative either 
of British rule or British civilisation. Jack Raymond, gentle. 
man jockey and club secretary, is but a poor substitute 
for the jeune premier of romance, in spite of his retro- 
spective interest as the rejected suitor of the wife of the 
Lieutenant-Governor; the Lieutenant-Governor himself is a 
gentlemanly nonentity; Lady Arbuthnot is a not particularly 
convincing compound of vivacity and domesticity; while 
Lesley Drummond, the governess, whom Raymond ultimately 
marries, is a modern young woman of the most exasperating 
type. There remain a small boy, Lady Arbuthnot’s son, 
an attractive little fellow in spite of his lisp and his 
precocious thirst for patriotic udventure; and a strange 
Dickensian character, loafer and wastrel, a siege baby of the 
Mutiny, born on the day the chief hero of the sieve died, and 
regurded with superstitious reverence by the natives as the 
dead man’s representative. John Ellison, the low comedian 
of the story, is incomparably the most interesting of the 
English dramatis persone, and this fact, to our way of think- 
ing, argues a certain lack of artistic balance in a work by no 
means aimed at disparaging English rule, but rather the 
reverse. It is another matter altogether when we come to the 
native characters, all of whom—whether reputable or the re- 
verse—are interesting, and some highly sympathetic. Fore- 
most among these is the gentle, unhappy, semi-Anglicised 
Brahmin, Krishn Davenund, who has married a handsome, 
heartless middle-class English girl, and represents in a tragic 
form the intellectual and spiritual ¢mpasse into which our 
civilisation drives the non-combatant Oriental. It is the mis- 
fortune of Davenund neither to satisfy his vulgar, ambitious 
wife, nor to be able to break wholly with his family or religion, 
nor yet to restrain or direct the native reformers with whom 
he is in political sympathy. All he ean do is by an act of 
splendid but obscure heroism to frustrate the plot of the 
native malcontents, and rescue a trainload of soldiers from 
death at the cost of his own life. Another interesting group 
of characters is that which centres in the worthless and 
debauched representative of the dethroned native dynasty, a 
mere tool in the hands of usurers and hangers-on, yet deriving 
a certain glamour from the ancient tradition of his race, and, 
above all, the pitiful devotion of his womankind. The episode 
of the death of little Sa’adut, the heir to the faded majesty of 
Jehin Aziz, and the many instances of the fortitude and 
pathetic ignorance of the crippled Auntie Khdjee, are told 
vith inimitable insight into the workings of the Oriental mind. 
We cannot better summarise our impressions of this brilliant 
but unequal novel than by saying we have been fascinated by 
the native or bazaar portion of the story and bored by the 
Anglo-Indian chapters. 

Ever since the appearance of The Wheels of Chance we have 





* (1.) Voices in the Night. By Flora Annie Steel. London: W. Heinemann. 
[63.]——{2.) Love and Mr. Lewisham. By H. G. Wells. London: Harper and 
Brothers. [6s.]——-(3.) Jn a Quiet Village. By S. Baring-Gould. London: 
Isbister and Co. [6s.]——(4.) Mr. Boyton. By F.M. Allen. London: Downey 
and Co. (38. 6d.]——(5.) Unileavened Bread. By Robert Grant. London: 
Hutchinson and Co. [6s.]——(6.) The Despatch Rider. By Ernest Glanville. 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] (7.) An Imperial Light Horseman. By 
Harold Blore. London: C. A. Pearson. [6s.] (8.) Steve the Outlander. By 
Arthur Laycock. London: Digby, Long, and Co. [63.]-—-+(9.) The Roar of the 
Ring.. By Nat Gould. London: Routledge and Sons. ([2s.J——(10.) A Man: 








his Mark. By W.C. Morrow. London: Grant Richards. (33. 6d.) 
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beén hoping that Mr. Wells would follow up his solitary but 
exhilarating excursion into the realm of comedy. That wish 
is ‘only partially gratified in Dove and Mr. Lewisham, for 
although there is a strong family resemblance between the 
hero of the new book and the inimitable Mr. Hoopdriver, the 
element of irresponsible gaiety which animated the earlier 
work is here replaced by a more consistently serious outlook 
on the struggle for existence that goes on in the humbler 
yanks of the teaching profession. Mr. Lewisham, when 
we first make his acquaintance, is a little usher in a 
small preparatory school, whose elaborate plans of self- 
advancement are disintegrated hy his sudden infatuation for 
the pretty cousin of one of his pupils. They are abruptly 
parted, he loses his post, and when they meet again some 
years later in London, Mr. Lewisham is attending science 
classes, and has been infected with Socialistic views, while his 
innamorata is being exploited by a rascally stepfather to assist 
Lim in bogus spiritualistie s‘ances. From this position she is 
rescued by the chivalrous, if indiscreet, intervention of Mr. 
Lewisham, and an improvident and clandestine marriage 
leads to Mr. Lewisham’s abandonment of his literary ambi- 
tions, and the severance of his Platonic friendship with the 
clever, unattractive girl who has shared his crude and 
visionary schemes of social reform. ‘There is a world of 
difference between this and the great majority of the )io- 
graphical novels written nowadays. The characters without 
exception belong to the category of the insignificant or the 
commonplace, but they are not treated in a commonplace 
way, and inspire an interest and compassion rarely excited 
by the dramatis personx of the middle-class novel. 

Mr. Barine-Gould has collected in his new volume, Jn a 
Quiet Village, twenty short stories, sketches, and portraits, in 
which fact and fiction are interwoven with very agreeable 
results. The‘ Old Post Boy” is obviously drawn from life, and 
the list of his patrons given ou p. 61 is obviously genuine :— 

“«Druv the Duck of Dangle-’em’ apparently means the Duc 

@’Angouléme, and ‘the Count D. Parry’ is the Comte de Paris. 
After a long list beginning with royalty, he winds up: ‘ Members 
of the American Legation and Van Amburgh’s lions and tigers in 
American vans. Lunatics and hospital patients with fractured 
limbs, gold bullion, convicts in vans...... adventurers, 
photographers, explorers of Mont Blanck [sic] and Africa. 
Comerciais [sic], astronomers and philosophers, and popular 
auctioneers, Canadian Rifles, American merchants,. racehorses 
in vans with gold caps. Mackeral [sic] fish and several deans 
and bankers. Paupers to onions [sic|,some idjots and Sir H. 
Seale Hayne Bart.’” 
Another portrait from the life is that of the eccentric sacristan 
and valet who died in the service of Dr. Pusey. In the senti- 
mental vein nothing is better than the biography of the con- 
scientious house-painter and musical enthusiast, while Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s fantastic humour is displayed in the account 
of the Welsh carpenter who saturated himself in the Arabian 
Nights, and mystified his neighbours by giving the stories a 
Welsh twist, transferring the scenery to Wales, translating 
Camaralzaman and Badoura into David Jones and Sheena 
Williams, and locating every incident in some well-known 
spot. Altogether this volume is a very agreeable medley of 
romance and reality. 

Mr. Allen’s peep into futurity in Mr. Boyton only projects 
us as far as the year 1905, yet those five years are not lacking 
in strange surprises and upheavals. Thus Russia, which has 
beeome a Republic, sells the Kingdom of Poland to a Chicago 
Pork King, a Napoleonic multi-millionaire of Hispano-Hiber- 
nian parentage. The adventures of Patrick Cesar Boyton, 
King of Poland, are handled by Mr. Allen in that spirit of 
extravagant levity familiar to readers of his earlier works, and 
the result is calculated to furnish the idle reader with very 
fair entertainment for an hour or two. Mr. Allen's humour 
is too uniformly farcical to be effective, but there is some 
excellent fooling in his satire on the methods of the contem- 
porary Press, The notion of a serious London journal 
offering “the hundred best patent medicines on the three 
years’ system ” is excellent. 

Viewed in the light of a study of character, it would be 
diffeult to find a modern novel cleverer than Unleavened 
Bread. On the other hand, it may be objected that Mr. 
Grant’s book will gratify the cynie only, since no one can 
care, or pretend to care, for the indomitable little heroine 
Selma, née White, and subsequently, and quite legally. 
Babcock, Littleton; and Lyons.. It must not be supposed 





that this varied assortment of surnames indicates a déteerg 
doubtful morality on the part of the heroine. -Selmaj, = 
that sort of woman at all. She cherishes high ideals; ang ; 
able quite comfortably to persuade herself. that her own -: 
sonal advancement is merely a necessary concomitant of the 
realisation of these ideals. -The story, characters ‘ang all, ig 
entirely American, and Selma is specially great on Ameticay 
simplicity and equality when she sees her friends rising above 
her in the social seale. But when her last husband (the 
“Catharine Parr” of the story) is made Governor of his 
State her reception on Washington’s birthday “lasted from 
four to seven, and the three hours of hand-shaking provided 
a delicious experience to the hostess.” It is impossible withiy 
the narrow limits of a short paragraph to give any idea of the 
extreme cleverness with which Selma’s character is: drayy, 
Readers, however, who are prepared to enjoy an interesting 
study of American life, with a subtly painted portrait of 4 
delicate and virtuous female Pecksniff, had better send at obce 
for Unleavened Bread. The hook is a great deal more than 
readable. 

The exploiters of fighting fiction are having a glorious tims 
of it, since the war gives a splendid touch of “ up-to-datenes:” 
and realism to their lucubrations. Three novels on the si} 
ject are The Despatch Rider, by Ernest Glanville ; An Imperial 
Light Horseman, by Harold Blore; and Steve the Outlanderby 
Arthur Laycock. Of the three, The Despatch Rider js the 
best story; Mr. Blore gives his readers the best local colour: 
while Mr. Laycock, in Steve the Outlander, is the only one 
who has a good word to say for the Boers, or even insinuate: 
that there may possibly be something to say on their side of 
ihe question. Most of his story, however, passes in England, 
while the other two are entirely South African, : But the 
present writer has a strong prejudice against fiction dealing 
with battlefields on which the corpses are hardly buried. The 
books of the war correspondents, which are already not few in 
number, provide as much light-reading on the subject as can 
be desired, and the fiction-mongers would not err of the side 
of good taste if they left the Boer War severely alone for the 
next eighteen months. 

The Roar of the Ring is an Australian racing story with 
much giving and taking of odds all through. A -supposed 
murder gives a certain interest to the non-racing reader, and 
the book, like all Mr. Gould’s work, is written in a fresh and 
vivacious style. 

The hermit hero of Mr. Morrow’s curious romance of the 
far West—A Man: his Mark—is an original and pathetic 
figure. Certainly few stranger situations have been imagined 
in modern fiction than that resulting from the rescue 
of the wounded heroine from a carriage accident, in 
which her father is killed by a falling tree. The heric 
mendacity and self-sacrifice of her rescuer in their enforced 
companionship during the long rigours of a winter spent in 
a hut on the slopes of Mount Shasta, almost exceed the 
limits of verisimilitude. But there is a certain fascination in 
Mr. Morrow's treatment of his sombre theme. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The June number of Chambers’s Journal is eminently varied 
and “up to date.” Miss Mary Kingsley, whose death, we 
are grieved to note, is just announced, begins what promises to 
be a valuable series of papers on “‘ Nursing in West Africa.” In 
the first of these she advocates a hospital-cruiser for West Africa; 
in other words, “a properly equipped hospital-ship, with a staff 
of trained white female nurses on board, two medical med, 4 
dispenser, and a boy.” “In Kimberley during the Siege,” which 
is also written by a nurse, is graphic without being too dis 
cursive; the writer tells a good, and it is to be hoped accurate, 
story of Mr. Rhodes’s magnanimity. From among the other 
and more “miscellaneous ” articles ‘ Prize Poultry as a Hobby,” 
“The Squalor of Rome,” and “Speculating in Differences” 
may be selected as specially deserving of commendatory notice. 
The short stories are quite up to the average. 

In some of the articles in the June Temple Bar there is 8 
suggestion of what the Scotch term “cauld kail het again,” as ix 
“Some Old Singers” and an account of “ Vathek” Beckford 
under the title of “The Sultan of Lansdowne Tower,” although 








both articles are well written, and the former, which is by Mi 
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— ° one es a ” iid 
John Todbunter, 18 critical as well as reminiscent, But A 

inator of the Eighteenth Century” is fresh and as delightful 
ee" is fresh; “A Hill-top Funera ” is a charming narrative 
Ys Welsh burial; and there is much information in, and an 
to flavour about, “The Ships of the New Forest.” 
; 4 Supper at the ‘Cheshire Cheese’” is a not unsuccessful 
ditempt to make Johnson, Garrick, and the rest of an old historic 
a live again; and the story, “ The Professor and the Lay Mind,” 
jg undoubtedly powerful, if not very pleasant. 


Variety is the note of the new series of the Leisure Hour, of which 
the June number is an excellent example. Among the miscel- 
Janeous articles, “ Telegraphy up to Date,’ by Mr. John M. 
Bacon, “Old Highland Days” (which gives the reminiscences of 
pr, John Kennedy), and “The Petticoat Lane of Paris” are 
especially deserving of attention. Mr. H. W. Massingham 
is not seen at his best—that is to say, as a political con- 
troversialist—in his sketch of Archibald Forbes, and much of 
what he writes has appeared before; but what he says is concise 
and sympathetic. The special talent of Mr. Louis Becke asa 
writer of fiction is well exhibited in “Tom Wallis,’ and “ The 
Shame of William Danby,” though neither “subtle” nor 
“smart,” is a good story of a quite possible curate who is 
punished, but not too severely, for passing off his mother as 
bis housekeeper. 

The most notable article in an excellent number of Good Words 

isan appreciative, but not too adulatory, paper upon the Duke 
of Argyll by Dr. Donald Macleod, editor of the magazine, in 
hich appeared some of the best known of the works of the late 
politician and man of science, such as “The Reign of Law.” Dr. 
Macleod thinks, as do most other people, that ‘‘ the arrogance of 
manner which the Duke sometimes displayed, and the cocksure- 
ness of attitude in debate which did his influence some injury, 
would probably have been cured by public school and University 
life”” Among the papers which may be regarded as specially 
seasonable are the conclusion of a series by Sir Charles Warren on 
“From Cape Town to Kimberley, 1877,” and “ The Cape in Time of 
War,” by Mr. George Ralling. Mr. Ralling, who writes from the 
Colonist’s point of view, notes “ it is one of the most singular facts 
connected with this war-time that even crime has shown a 
remarkable diminution. The very burglars do not care to pur- 
sue their interesting avocation while the cloud of war hangs over 
theland.” ‘Household Gods” is full of interesting Edinburgh 
reminiscences and portraits, and Mr, John Buchan’s story of “ The 
Half-Hearted ” is well written. 

The Humanitarian is not quite so controversial as it used to 
be. To be sure, Sir William Bellairs tilts against the much- 
abused Rand capitalist in the familiar rhetorical fashion in 
“What are We Fighting for?’ but the antidote to the bane is 
immediately supplied in ‘‘The Boers—a Characterisation,” by 
Professor A. H. Keane. ‘The Negro’s Case in Equity” is worth 
reading for the facts, or alleged facts, which it contains, and the 
Countess de la Warr’s reminiscences in “ Gleanings of the Past ” 
are agreeable reading, if not quite so piquant as Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff's, 


The Sunday Strand is undoubtedly conducted with energy, and 
its contents are varied enough. But such subjects as “The 
Passion Play at Ober-ammergau,” “The Story of the Handel 
Festival,” and “‘ Royal Christenings” have been so often “ done” 
that the editor might have saved himself and his readers the 
atticles—in themselves good enough—on these subjects which 
appear in the Junenumber. ‘Ian Maclaren’s” “ Life of Christ” 
should hardly be criticised till it appears in book form, but in 
the meantime it may be noted that the author is rather too 
prone to ethico-religious moralisations which are not conspicuous 
for “grit.” The best feature of this magazine, up to now at all 
events, is the short stories, particularly those belonging to the 
two series, “ With the Fighting Line” and “ Stories Illustrating 
= Ten Commandments.” They are both readable and stimu- 
ating, 

The Ezpositor maintains its purpose and the high level of its 
scholarship. Among the more popular articles is one on “ Caia- 
phas,” by the Rev, W. M. Macgregor, of Edinburgh. Possibly 
Mr. Macgregor does well to argue that “it is unreasonable to 
think of Caiaphas merely as the champion of the interests of a 
class: at least we may be sure he fancied there was more than 
that in his purpose. He was not probably a very religious man; 
but something he knew of religion—the decorum, the antiquity, 
the solemnity of it—and it was all bound up with the Temple 
service. This was not, in his view,a vulgar conflict about the 
material advantages of the priesthood; he was the custodian of 
4 great tradition, which was seriously threatened by the Galilean 
ministry.” 

Ibe June number of the Badminton Magazine is a good average 





one, but nothing more. “Soldier-Making at Sandhurst” and 
“ Commandeered ” are both, although in different ways, oppor- 
tune; “Mules and Mule-Breeding ” is crisp and informing; Mr. 
Selous tells a Rocky Mountain hunting story well; and there 
is both fun and sense as well as comic Latin in “Some Golf 
Diseases.” The chief short story, “The Keeper’s Telephone,” is 
interesting, and even stirring after a fashion, but the love affair 
in it seems to ‘‘ wander ” a little. 

The enlarged Argosy is a great improvement upon the small 
one; not only does it contain more articles, but their quality is 
distinctly better. Some of the subjects treated of in the June 
number, such as Handel and Richard Jefferies, are rather toe 
familiar. But there is point, as indeed there always is, in Mr. 
Charles W. Wood’s “travel” article, which this month dea!s 
with Norway. “A Maeterlinck of the Midlands” isa gruesome 
but powerful story of a poet who buries himself in a plague- 
haunted spot in the Midlands, and ultimately dies with all the 
appearances of the dread disease upon him. The story of Madame 
Récamier is told again effectively enough by Mr. Noel Williams 
un der the title of “ The Uncrowned Queen.” 

The new Gentleman’s Magazine is rather too suggestive of a 
rag-bag. One can almost tell the kind of thing to expect from 
such titles as ‘The Play-Bill” and “Eastbourne Antiquities,” 
even although the writers of the articles are Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
and Mr.J.H.B.Grahame. Such papers, too, as “ Trivial Records 
of Two Centuries Ago” are simply collections of anecdotes. 
Mr. J. F. Hogan, M.P., is, however, vigorous and something 
more in his analysis of ‘‘ The Queerest of Colonial Bcoks,”’ as he 
quite correctly terms the account of “‘ The Battle of Ballarat,’ by 
Raffaello, a foreigner who acted as aide-de-camp to Lalor, the 
Irish leader of the revolted diggers upon that occasion. Mr. A. 
Werner’s “ Misprision of Felony” is a vigorous and yet touching, 
though not too sentimental, story of felon-hunting and returning 
good for evil in Australia. 

A work which is sure to be found attractive by large numbers 
of readers is The Life and Times of Queen Victoria, which Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. are now publishing in weekly sixpenny parts. 
The larger portion of the work is not new, being a revised edition 
of a narrative of the Queen’s reign written some time ago by 
Mr. Robert Wilson. But there is now prefixed to it a personal 
memoir of the Sovereign from the pen of the late Mrs. Oliphant. 
This is full of that tender affection and enthusiasm for the Queen 
which with Mrs, Oliphant were so profound and so sincere. It 
will evidently be weli worth reading, for in the second page we 
have the keynote:—“It was a new dynasty, the Victorian line, 
which began. The Hanover cortége swept away into the dark- 
ness, completing a record not beautiful nor noble, though perhaps 
necessary. And the Maid of England stepped forth, bringing 
with her all the lessons of self-abnegation and high patriotism, 
and that perfection of moral training which a woman’s education 
was fitted to give.” 








THE SWISS MILITARY SYSTEM. 

A Strong Army in a Free State. By G.G. Coulton. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1s.)—Mr. Coulton’s sub-title is “A Study of 
the Old English and Modern Swiss Militias.” The “ Old 
English ” he finds in the organisation developed by Edward IIT. 
Edward had a Militia at home in which every man, within 
certain ages and for a certain time, was compelled to serve. He 
was armed according to his rank, i.e., his means, with full armour 
at one end of the social state, with a stake shod with iron at the 
other. The army that he took abroad was a volunteer army. 
Certainly the weapon thus forged was marvellously effective. 
(It might, however, be objected that militarism, a result which 
Mr. Coulton is necessarily anxious to disclaim, was never stronger 
than in the England of Edward III.) We have then explained to 
us the modern Swiss system, modern because it dates from 1874, 
when, taught by the experiences of the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Helvetian Republic substituted a Federal for a Cantonal organisa- 
tion. Every adult Swiss is liable to serve. In his twentieth year he 
undergoes a scholastic and a medical examination. The scholastic 
all pass, the weak-minded only excepted. (We open our eyes at 
this; no examination could be made easy enough for all English 
lads to pass.) In the physical examination a trifle over half 
satisfy. These are “ recruits,’ and are drilled in their first year 
for forty-five days if they belong to the infantry, for eighty if 
they are in the cavalry. ‘The infantry are called out every ot her 
year for a “repetition course,” varying from fourteen to eighteen 
days, the cavalry every year for ten days. In the intervening 
years each man has to shoot a minimum of fifty rounds, In his 
thirty-second year the citizen joins the Landwehr. Here he is 
keeping up his shooting, &c. Meanwhile, he is called out every 
fourth year for from eight to eleven days. At ftorty-tive he 
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passes into the Landsturm. Those rejected for recruits 
pay a tax, 5s. per head, and: an Income-tax of 4d.-in 
the pound. All, except the absolutely incapable, are supposed 
to belong to the Landsturm, a force not called out except 
in the last emergency. Mr. Coulton, who has evidently taken 
much pains with his inquiries, claims for this system that 
it is popular, cheap, and effective, that it tends to good comrade- 
ship, and does not tend to militarism. The Continental armies 
have a professional class of officers in whom militarism is highly 
developed... All the Swiss officers, with a very few exceptions, 
rise from the ranks. We have no intention of criticising Mr. 
Coulton’s suggestions. He might have shown, we think, a little 
more judiciality of temper. He does not, for instance, give our 
people fair credit for the calmness of temper with which they 
have borne changes of fortune. All the world acknowledges it, 
but Mr. Coulton is not satisfied. ““The nation would have been 
calmer if every other male had gone through enough discipline 
to sober him.” But was it not calmer than a French, an 
Austrian, or an Italian mob would have been? When will 
pampleteers learn not to spoila good case by overstatement ? 


DRIFT. 

Drift. By Horatio F. Brown. (Grant Richards. 6s, net.)— 
What strikes the reader most in Mr. Brown’s verse is his 
feeling for and power of transmitting the charm of natural 
scenery. His verseis full of rhythm and shows a nice and scholarly 
use of language, but beyond this there is what we may term an 
hierarchic knowledge of invoking the genius loci, whether he is 
dealing with England, Switzerland, or Italy. What makes this 
feature in his verse the more interesting and the more remark- 
able is the fact that itis largely unconscious. He seldom sets out to 
describe a place. The glimpses we get of hedgerows, of pine- 
clad mountain slopes, or of windy wastes of inland waters are 
generally incidental and unpremeditated. Here is an example,— 
aptest for quotation, though not by apy means the best thing 
in the book :— 

“The Julier portals stand apart, 
And through them, with a snake-like dart, 
The white road runs in curves, o'er daws, 
By Conters, Savognin, Reams, 


To reach that land of pastures lone 
Called Oberhalb—above the Stone. 


The sun, the silence in the pines, 

The close-cropped sward, the sinuous lines 
Of torrents streaming down the valley 

By boulder, crag, by lawn and chlet, 

So far below they hardly send 

Their murmurous voices in one blend 

Of mountain-music to the ear 

Of him who stands and listens here.” 


Lovers of Mr. Stevenson’s poetry will not readily forget his 
charming verses to Mr. Horatio Brown on the latter’s book, 
“ Life on the Lagoons.” In the volume before us Mr. Brown kas 
a copy of verses “To R. L.S.,” of which it is not too much to 
say that they are worthy to stand by the side of the lines that 
provoked them. A quotation from them must serve as the 
epilogue to our notice of Mr. Brown’s book :— 


“Come then! the Istrian wine shall flow, 
Expressed from grapes that only grow 
Where old Poseidon once did dwell, 
Parenzo, deep in asphodel. 

Or, better far, more gracious yet, 
Verona’s vintage, proudly set 

On hills that circle the fair town, 
Your poet-fancied cups shall crown. 
Come then! for boat and wine and sea 
Await your coming eagerly ; 

And in my pipe the tire is set 

‘Lo light, some day, your cigarette.” 


GARDEN MAKING. 

The Art and Craft of Garden Making. By Thomas H. Mawson. 
(B. T. Batsford and George Newnes. 21s.)—It is with 
the greatest pleasure that we draw our readers’ attention to this 
fascinating book. Not only is it excellent to read and 
look at—the pictures with which it is embellished are without 
exception delightful—but it is full of practical suggestions for 
those who wish to lay out a beautiful garden. True, it would 
require a very well-filled purse to carry out most of the pro- 
posals for beautifying a site, but the man of humbler means, even 
though he cannot manage the terraces, and orangeries, and 
iron gates, and lead figures, may gain much from the details,— 
and especially those as to walls andfences. The book is one to read 
and study, and not much can be profitably said about it by a critic 
in a short notice, but we must note for particular commendation the 
section dealing with glasshouses. The author of the work before 
us has refused to submit to the very common notion that a green- 
house must be hideous, and he shows several designs in which 
the beauties of the old orangeries are combined with utility. 
Excellent, too, are the minor designs for garden houses. Taken 
as a whole, we warmly commend this book to the attention of all 
layers-out of gardens. Tastes will no doubt differ as to the 
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merits of individual designs, but no one will be able to aecu 
Mr. Mawson of want of good taste. There is, we can waa 
say, nothing vulgar or really ugly in the whole book, and to a 
that is to say a great deal about a work on the subject of lay 
out gardens and grounds. m8 


Sydney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom. “ The Bibelot Series” (Gg 
and Bird. 23. ¢d.)—We have nothing but praise for the laten 
addition to ‘* The Bibelot Series.” Sydney Smith shines in quota, 
tion, for his good things are not mere jokes, but were always 
felicitous in language. If the selections here made arg fe 
familiar, that is not their fault, but is due to the fact that the 
best examples of Sydney Smith’s genius have become as Wall 
known as the great passages in Shakespeare, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week ag have not be 
reserved Jor review in other Jorms.] va 


Social Life in the British Army. By a British Officer, (Joh, 
Long. 6s.)—The author of this little book is a sensible and well. 
informed person. He tells us much that we want to know about 
allranks. For “non-coms” and privates much has been done, 
It is time to give the officers a turn. Reform in the Army 
has not been thorough or logical. Much that was, if not quite 
reasonable, at least excusable in the old purchase days is now out 
of harmony with the system. There is the standard of living, 
“Crack” regiments there may be; in so wealthy @ country as 
this they have their raison d’étre. But there are regiments 
which have no.such tradition, but seek to imitate or establish it, 
Such a one will set up its polo team and levy a heavy subscrip. 
tion to keep it going. Men who could not otherwise afford it 
play at other people’s expense, Selfish extravagance, idleness, and 
complete indifference to real soldiering are the result. Then therg 
is the hardship of subscriptions increasing with rank, and 
men driven out of the Service, not because they are unwilling 
or incompetent, but because they cannot afford am increasing 
expense. The “British Officer” is candid but a friend. He 
holds his comrades to be superior to the German in real military 
qualities, if inferior in military knowledge. Our readers should 
study the book for themselves. The questions with which it 
deals are bound to turn up when this war is at an end— 
Wellington. By Alfred E. Knight. (S. W. Partridge. 1s. 6d, 
net.)—Mr. Knight tells us that his book “ pretends to be little 
more than an attempt, by means of judicious epitomising and 
quotation, with occasional helps from other sources,” to give the 
substance of Maxwell’s “ Life of Wellington” He is a practised 
writer, and has accomplished his task well enough. But it iss 
book for the day, and, indeed, could hardly be anything~ more, 
——We may mention a cheap edition of Deeds that Won the 
Empire, by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett (G@. Newnes, 6d.) Perhaps 
we may remind our readers that the Spectator was very early in 
recognising the singular merits of Mr. Fitchett’s books. 


The Annual Register for the Year 1899. (Longmans and (Co, 
18s.)—There is no need to praise the Annual Register. It has 
continued to improve, and may fairly claim to be as satisfactory 
a work of its kind as can be reasonably looked for. It stzikes ua 
that the volume now before us is particularly good. We have, 
indeed, only one suggestion to make. The “ History” of the 
year is divided into two parts, respectively entitled “English” 
and ‘‘ Foreign and Colonial.” Would it not be well to attach the 
“Colonial” to the “English”? As a matter of fact, we find 
from p. 246 onwards that the left-hand page bears the heading of 
“ Foreign History,” the printer, we presume, having thought fit to 
economise the words “and Colonial,” which do not appear agail 
after the title. We may have passed this by without notice on 
former occasions; but this year it gives us a disagreeable shock 
to find the records of the Colonies designated as “ Foreign.” 


War-Booxs.—The Transvaal War Album. Edited by Com: 
mander C. N. Robinson, R.N. (G. Newnes. 12s.)—Of all the 
books of which the war has been the occasion, there has been 
none more handsome, more interesting, or more complete than 
this. It appears under the care of a “Navy man,” and very 
properly gives its title-paga to two capital little pictures of 
“The ‘ Absent-Minded Beggar’ Afloat,” an open boat in a very 
rough sea, and “The ‘Handy Man’ Ashore,” an armed figure 
standing by a cannon on the veldt. After this follow pictures of 
all kinds, Generals and other officers of various degrees, groups of 
officers of regiments and batteries, non-commissioned officers, als0 
in groups, guns, and various other military persons and things. —= 
The Matabele Campaign. By Colonel BR. 3, S. Baden-Powell 
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Methuen and Co. 6d.)—The Matabele Campaign is what we 
¢ ancient history now, for it happened about four years ago. 
tthe tale is worth the telling and the reading, especially when 
e who tells it. Major Baden-Powell (as he then was) 
tt on April 28th, 1896, a brief note to say that he was to 
be on the ‘ Tantallon Castle’ on May 2nd by 1230. He reached 
Bulawayo on June 4th, and, to pass over the story, which there 
«. no need to recommend, he came back to England, his work 
r on January 27th, 1897. B.-P., the Hero of Mafeking 
(George Newnes, 1d.), speaks for itself. Another biography is 
Bir George White, V.C., the Hero of Ladysmith, by Thomas F. G. 
Coates (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d.) Sir George White, we are told, 
was born at Portstewart, though by rights he should have been 
porn at Ballymena, where his parents lived in a house which had 
helonged to the family for two centuries. In 1853 he joined the 
gith Inniskilling Fusiliers. He served in India during the Mutiny, 
but had “to stay with the stuff,” so to spsak, at Peshawur. 
Changing into the Gordon Highlanders as a Major, he went 
hack to India, and saw service under Lord Roberts in Afghanis- 
tan, In 1884-85 he was in Egypt, and afterwards he served in 
Burmab. In 1893 came his five years as Commander-in-Chief in 
India, and then what is fresh in every one’s memory, his work at 
ladysmith. In theory we cannot approve of these biographies of 
living men, but the public seem to demand them, and Mr. 
Coates has written his book with good sense and good taste, 


(For Publications of the Week sce page 818. ) 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 





Decorative TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | SILK BROCADES CHESILLES| CHINTZES ARRASCLOTHS 
'PLUSHES !MUSLINS !GOSSAMERS. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS 
Parterxs Post-FREE. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. _ 


* Prquisite quality, most moderate in price."—MYRA’S JOURNAL. 








—_——— 











Collars—LADIES’ 3-fold......cccesccececees 3/6 per dozen. 
LINEN COUNTER COU «cc cvecusccsvenecees 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuff's for Ladies or Gentlemen, from........5/11 per dozen. 


hirts—Best quality Long 


COLLARS, CUFFS, " loth, with 4-fold Linen 


Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
Fandherchiefs & Linens, post-free. AND SH I RTS. 2/- extra). 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the half-doz. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, PRESIDENT. 






Received from Policy-Holders .......+++-eeseeeeeees 142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders.......... over £100,000,000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders, ......+++seecessseeees £58, 188,282. 
Accumulated Funds .......... nearly £57,000,000. 
GEIS CUCP Lim UOS oo cic ciccccsecocecesvcosacees £9, 129,000. 


Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
ree, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office :-16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN basa cup of Schweitzer's Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30 am., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.”"—Soviety. 

“MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks to a good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
moruing, of her cup of cocoa.”"—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD- ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | C.L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 


business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appll- 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


cation to 





CLAIMS PAID.. .. .. .. Nearly £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. .. .. ..£5 ,000 

The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issyed, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 


| STIT 0 life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 


miums paid are returned to him; and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means {usignifi- 
cant rate of interest on his payments. - 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
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AERTEX ¥ 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S GELLULAR 


AERTEX 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of EF. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 


now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 


Tupemanx. © DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





CELLULAR 
THE CELLULAR 6 ELLULAR 


ORIGINAL —§_ GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Piease notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 


centre, attached to each garment. Only the >riginal Cellular bears this label. 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular aoods for men, women, and children, 


with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
9 ” » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 














Fine Arts. 





Now ready, post-free. 





HAMPTON AND SONS’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of ** 


| The object of these Catalogues ts to enable 


Furniture, | intending purchasers to see that although 
Carpets, the quality, the artistic merit, and the 

- | finish of Hampton and Sons productions 
Fabrics, are exceptional, their prices are lower 


than those at whiwh goods of equivalent 
| value are anywhere else procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S-W. Ld. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEk. 
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Bamford (I. W.), Revengeful Fangs, cr 8VO secscecesesereccevenees (Stock) 696 
Bird (Robert), Paul of Tarsus, cr 8VO ......+++- Sedeeeeeweceseeceras (Nelson) 6/0 
Buxon (H.), Our Remarkable Fledger, cr 8V0...++sseeeseeess (Digby & Long) 60 
Clodd (E.), Grant Allen : a Memoir, cr 8vo ..... eer re (Richards) 6/0 


Coates (T. F. G.), Sir George White, V.C., the Hero of Ladysmith. .( Richards) 3/6 
Courtney (W. L.), The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Drama, 


TSMO cnccvccvccccsvcccecvavescne cee ppabansoee tse nbeweewreenes (Constable) 3'6 
Croft (G.), The Way of the World, Cr 8VO cecssesseceenereerereseess (Drane) 3/6 
Dodsworth (F.), The Spendthrift, cr 8VO....++.eseeecoeeveeeceees (Richards) 6/0 
Dual Land (The): a Collection of Verses, cr 8VO scscceseeecervers .. (Stock) 10/6 
Embree (C. F.), A Dream of a Throne. cr 8vo ..... aneesee vas ..(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Fayrer (Sir Joseph), Recollections of My Life, 8VO ....+++e+e0e+ .(Blackwood) 21/0 
Fenn (C. R.), The White Flower, Cr 8VO ...csececeseceeeeeee( Digby & Long) 6,9 
Holmes (E.), A Hospital Romance, cr 8vo ....... eocceccvecs (Digby & Long) 6,0 
Hume (Fergus), The Vanishing of Tera, cr 8v0....... rire ra: (White) 6/0 
Keyes (E. L.) and Chetwood (C. H.), Venereal Diseases, 8VO 2... (Bailliére) 12/6 
Kleen (E.), On Diabetes, Mellitus, and Glycosuria, 8vo ..... peoewen (Bailliére) 10,6 
Le Gallienne (R.), Travels in England, cr SVO .....esseeeeeeeeeee( Richards) 6/0 
Malden (H. E.), A History of Surrey, 8v0......++- visipr base tareaw see (Stock) 7/6 


sosseiee( Sevan.) 1/6 
..(Blackwood) 6,0 


Martin (C. H.), Trust and Fight! Papers for Lads, cr 8vo 
Maxwell (Sir H.), The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest, cr 8vo 





Miller (E.), Should She have Spoken ? cr 8VO .ecersceseceeees (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Morris (Alfred), Fochaid the Heremhon, cr 8V0 .......cceeeseeerees is) 30 
Oppenheim (N.), The Care of the Child in Health, cr 8vo ... 5/0 
Preston (Elliott), An American Venus, Cr 8VO .ecceeesseceteenserree ( 6/0 
Pullin (A. W.), Talks with Old English Cricketers, cr 8vo ......(Blackwood) 6/0 
Scoble (J.) and Abercrombie (H. R:), The Rise and Fall of Krugerism, 

BOD So oakceh cb aeueue Coto Gh anebnsrecbns £4 sab neo san oeweeananen (Heinemann) 10/0 
Shand (A. I.), General John Jacob of Jacobabad, cr 8vo0 ............ (Seeley) 16/0 
Sutro (Alfred), The Cave of Illusion: a Play in Four Acts, cr 8vo (Richards) 3/6 
Swift (G.), Somerley, Schoolboy and Undergraduate, cr 8vo ........ (Stock) 5/0 
Srmes (J.0.), The Bacteriology of Every-day Practice, cr8vo ....(Bailliére) 2/6 


Tennant (Pamela), Village Notes and other Papers, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) 60 
Valentine (F. C.), The Irrigation Treatment of Gonorrhera, &vo....(Bailliére) 90 
Workman (H. B.), The Church of the West in the Middle Ages, Vol. IT., 
SERS OS RRM. 2 ERE ND ey pe rhea «(Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/6 
Young (Sir F.), Exit Party: an Essay, 8v0......e0+e0- --..(Chapman & Hall) 3,6 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Comes of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


’ 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal;- 


yearly, from January to June, and from July ta December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





-The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Mrtssrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 8) Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square. New York, 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; THe 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANY., LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ROOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTCH. 
Melhourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
COMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H, 
BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. RigBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Jown, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 






IRBs ceceviccscveesesesoceoe £10 10 0] Narrow-Column. Ter eT Ty 
Half-Page . 5 5 0} Half-Column .. evcee 115 0 
Quarter-Page.,.ccccceceeveee 2123 6 | Quarter-COlUMN.,.ccocscccees VlT 

COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .ccccccescccsee+ £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...... voccccceee S13 12 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. 
line for every additional line (contatning on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
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Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBUngg 


MEDICAL EDUCATION, 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RES oT Toye 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuition een UNDeR, 
desired. References to sir William Muir, K.C.s.1., Principal of the Ustreas for, tt 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms and for 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh 
ais Se 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 

VG RS FP YY 











N I we sa oe 
FOR RESIDENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. PEASE, University Hall, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpon) 


\OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL, 
Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Nary, 


Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A, Oxon 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS yi 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £9 ca 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination » 
London and Felsted begins July 10th. Ten Head-Master’s nominations, Value £19 
per annum, are also offered ior admission in September.—For particulars and jot 
ditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Egsex, . 





—_———$_______. iJ 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close eo. 

Es nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and plasine 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-hath. Bors a 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two »: 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory Sheol: 
or Rey. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. rene 
( ye NDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will jp 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIps 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Nar: 
class—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. sin 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE. 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Prelimiparr 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. —WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 








GT, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 





School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Es, the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. ~— SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, jor 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Snecesvs 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


AT ] ’ 








C O L L E G &, 
Scholarships (Classical and Modern) open to boys under 16 and over 14 
from £15 to £55 per annum. 

EXAMINATIONS TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26th and 27th, 
For particulars apply the BURSAR, Bath College. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EX AMINATION will 
be HELD on JULY 3rd, 4th, and Sth to fill up not less than FOR 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
and ONE EXHIBITION. For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD. 

MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum, 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
Lady Warden. 


EIPZIG, 6 MOZARTSTRASSE.—Fraulein BECHLER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for the study of languages, 
music, &c. First-rate masters. Arrangements made for taking lessons at the 
Conservatorium. Lectures, concerts, excursions, tennis. German habitually 
spoken. English home comforts, Ten years’ experience in England. Highes: 
references.—Apply for prospectus. 


LUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTOYN. 


~ TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on THURSDAY, 
June ‘4th, and the two following days.—Full particulars may be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS w 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clos, 


Hereford. 

QHERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
\-) SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £69 to £21, will be COMPETED 
FOR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 


HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

| Fc GTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Lm. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 1990. 

The EXAMINATION for the THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD at the 


High School on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th. 
or Particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, &.C. 
President--The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 
; SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs 
cial Eyes, &¢..and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, 
limit as to lecality or disease. 
- Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upoa 
1¢ recommendation of Subscribers. 
25.967 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1899. # 
Annual Subscriptions of 16s, 6d.,or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entities 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor 
tion to amount of contribution. , 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Oo., Limited, Lomaasl 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secremzy. 
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pee Gohox TAY COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
SEASIDE. 


TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 





SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 


pracricaL 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
s SON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


-OODARD SCHOOLS 
(Co EEO OT AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE 
-ERNORS :-THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE, 
Gorannens LADY. WARDEN :— waar ‘ 
FL. LATHAM~-Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
atelaiel Oxford University Diploma in-Teaching. 
ve thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
7 > si s, Playgrounds. ’ 
Healthy sty. Anne's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 4 
(2)S. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen, 
‘ Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) &. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Seal Terms, £35 a year. 
{nny to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


ARWiIC K Ss €..H O O TE 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors. The Right Honourable THR BARL OF WARWICK, 
‘ Firet-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatoriam, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
2 HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
T WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 

The object of this College is to givea professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. : 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admisston, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


HE GIRLS SCHOOL COMPANY, Limitep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart, 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON, 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 
P § O M COLL EG E. 
st dey ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July, 
Apply, The BURSAR. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £380 to £20in value, will be OFFERED for 
(OMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE. WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
RaaLey COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 
fq special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. 
\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
1 School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
eombine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &¢. University Examination and Inspection. 


YHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
) Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
oficers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Read-Master. 
ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
p modern boarding arrangements. Exceient new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of bors passed into Public Schools 

ae London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
-A. Oxon. 
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PIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £80 to £20, offered by Examination 

JULY 10th and 11th.- Apply to Rev. THE, WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2st. 

HE Rev. B. HARTNELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master, 

: Clifton College, will have VACANCIES in September for TWO, possibly 

THREE, DELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS about twelve or thirteen.—Rectory, 

Littleton-on-Severn, Thornbury, R.S.0., Glos. 


c wr eee 

OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
AY Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 
NETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
L for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


\TAMMERING.—Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM: an 
entirely new and original method by a perfectly SELF -CURED 
STAMMERER. Each pupil receives personal and individual attention. A limited 

of adults an ys received, the latter as residents.—Address, Mr. EZ. 
GRIERSON, Goldington Road, Bedford. ; 





_— 





FOR GIRLS. 








HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 


Built for a School, 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


_ Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I, and many others. Llustrated 
prospectus:on application. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
re svil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket -field, 
cravel playground, workshop, gymnastie apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 





r ‘ ~ 

S r. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—he Head-Master of Bedford Grammar Schoo! : 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford: sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.8.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 





TOR <) = - v 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
e RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; ‘erm commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


Nl ni x x 7 Yr “O14 | 
EAE TIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance, Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., P.R.A.S. 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation tor the Public Schools; Transition and 
Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling. SUMMEB 
TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd. 
N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £13 
per annuin may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships — 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 














exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrances Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
| alienate, E SCHOOL ror GIRLS, ST. 


MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head - Mistress —- Miss LYSTER, M.A. 

New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 
grounds and playing fields. Preparation for entrance to University.—Full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss Fi. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds fer cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses ; large visiting staff.--Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


DP Sg te SCHOOL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
7 FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—-Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £40) will TAKE PLACE 

JULY 10th and 11th in Weymouth and in London. The distinctions gained by 

this School in recent years include some 30 Scholarships, 3 Fellowships, numerous 
University Prizes, high places at Woolwich, Sandhurst, and for Naval Cadetships. 


S!. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
h (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to019. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Befs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL For’ GIRLS. — ST. 

KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School was 

opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 

School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 

for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESs. 

ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 

English References. 


























HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. special facilities for Music, 
sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.— Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 
Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
CENTRAL REGISTRY tor TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. W.C. 
Beery OF NO. T FING H A M. 
J bed 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
on the security of the General District Rate. 
For particulars, apply to the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, 


Nottingham. i 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
The Guijdbail, Nottipnguam, April 26th, 1900. 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


TEACHERS OF LITERATURE AND HISTORY FOR EVENING 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

The BOARD PROPOSE to OPEN, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, CLASSES for the 
etudy of (a2) ENGLISH LITERATURE, and (h) ENGLISH HISTORY, and are 
gecking to OBTAIN the SERVICES of well-qualified TEACHERS for this work. 

In regard to English Literature, the desire of the Board is that classes shall be 
carried on by means of Oral Descriptions of the works of Poets, Dramatists, 
Novelists, and other Prose Writers, 60 as to create and foster an appreciation of 
Standard English Literature amongst pupils attending the Evening Schools. 
They want teachers with a full knowledge of their subject, and with the power 
of influencing and attracting those whose knowledge of the subject is but scanty. 
Applicants must possess either a. University Degree, or produce other proof of 
their literary qualifications. Aptitude in dealing with and interesting Evening 
School pupils will be deemed essential. 

In regard to English History, the classes will, it is expected, be attended by 
genior Students, and the teachers must have a full Knowledge of their subject. 

The remuneration will be 10s. 6d. an evening of two hours. 

Canvassing for these appointments, either personally or by letter, will be con- 
@idere:] a disqualification. 

Applications for these appointments must he forwarded not later than 
June 23rd, 1900, on forms which can be obtained from the CLERK OF THE 
EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS COMMITTERF, School Board for London, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. If a written application is made for a form it must 
be accompanied by a stamped and addresged foolscap envelope or wrapper. 


QEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly become VACANT owing 
to the resignation through failing health of the present Head-Master, Mr. Hart. 

The Income of the Head-Master arises from a fixed Stipend of £200 a year and 
£4 Head money per Scholar. There are now 210 Scholars in the School. The 
Head-Master has also an excellent Boarding-House free of rent and rates accom- 
modating 40 Boarders, and erected at a cost of £11,500. The Boarding-House 
fee, apart from tuition is 255. The School includes five boarding-houses, with a 
beautiful Chapel recently built from donations. 

The Head-Master must be a University Graduate., 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed 40. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. 
ROBINSON, Solicitor, Sedbergh, R°S.0.,to whom written application should be 
made with testimonials before the end of JULY. 

Sedbergh, May 28th, 1900. 


HE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.—Schiiller’s 
“DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN,” translated by Coleridge. Acted for the 

first time in London on FRIDAY EVENING, June 22nd. Tickets of the 
SECRETARY, 9 Harrington Road, South Kensington, 8.W. Last performance of 
the Season. 











ADAME AUBERT introduces. Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.-—-141 Regent Street, W. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
eee Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
std., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BooKs 


TWO BOOKS OF THE MOMENT, 
CECIL RHODEs. 


His Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900, 
By VINDEX. 
With a Photogravure Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 912 PP., 12s. net, 


This book is really the story of “South Africa from Within,” by Mr. Rhod 
celf, containing his public utterances of his whole political life from 188] to im im. 
Mr. FitzPatrick’s * Transvaal from: Within” was necessary to make known : 
truth as to the grievances of the Uitlanders, Mr. Rhodes’s speeches, and the a nthe 
of his political work which accompanies them, must be studied in order to a 
stand the real causes of the war, and to forma correct judgment a a 
ment that should follow. # Wo the ete 

“ An interesting, valuable book." Morning Post. 

* A volume which every collector of literature bearing upon 
will be glad to have upon his bookshelves.” —Standard, soe Oo afin 





THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


CHINA IN DECAY. 


A Handbook to the Far Eastern Question. 
By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 
With 21 Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy &yo, 


“Mr, Krausse knows his China as few men in England to-day know it.” 

Pall. Mall Gass 

“Tt was anexcellent idea to produce at this juncture a Bet ali pond 
dimensions that should enable the ordinary man to understand so much as is 
understandable as to the Chinese Question....the book is one to be treasured 
Should: prove of the utmost value, alike to the publicist and to the general 
reader.” — Academy. 

“Mr. Krausse has written a very excellent and unbiassed monograph on 4 
subject that is, and must continue to be, of intense interest to all. Full of jp. 
telligent observation, painstaking and accurate research, and possessing for the 
student the invaluable adjunct of a bibliography, ‘China in Decay’ is a book 
which should be on the shelves of every student of politics, and should be kept for 
reterence on the writing-table of every member of her Majesty's Government,” 

—Black and White, 





NEW BOOK BY SIR FREDERICK YOUNG, Kt.MG- 


EXIT PARTY. 


An Essay on the Rise and Fall of _‘‘ Party” as the Ruling Factor ip 
the Formation of the Governments of Great Britain. 


By Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.MG. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 


nes 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A.J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
tare, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firru Epiriox, 
1888, 2 Vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. Secretary and Librari:zn. 








THE CATACOMBS 
OF PARIS. 








MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELOT.” 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions. 
“Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.’—Datly News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 








NOW READY. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
SERIES B, containing Papers of a Biological Character. 
Vol. 192, with 13 Plates, price £1 7s. 6d. 


London : HARRISON and SONS, 45 St. Martin's Lane, W.O. 





A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF THE FREE AND VERBATIM 
TRANSLATIONS IN THE 


FIVE ZARATHUSHTRIAN GATHAS. 
By Professor MILLS. 


The Oriental Texts are entirely omitted. Price 7s. for England. A few 
copies only of the Original Work with the Zend, Panlavi, Sanskrit. and Persian 
Texts, and Commentary, 650 pp., are still to be had of Brockhaus, Leipzig, or at 
the Clarendon Press Depository, Oxford, at £2. _ See Z.D.M.G. of this older work, 
"92-94... alles was nothwendig ist... .hervorragenden Dienst geleistet....Jan..'% 
cp. also the Critical Review, Jan., 96, “....The most precious relic we possess of 
Oriental religion.” 

The First Section of the Dictionary will soon be ready. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 








The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second: 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











LOVE AND DEATH. 

ROBERT DUNTHORNE has pleasure in announcing the publication of the 
MEZZOTINT by FRANK SHORT, after the Painting by GEORGE_FREDERIG 
Watts, R.A. 

THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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smITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“An able book.??—World. 


post Svo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


sOUTH AFRICA: 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
x ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
\ AOWED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN 
FOLLOW VEL DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. 
By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 
orrLooK.— One of the clearest and most pleasantly written 
orks that have come before us...... Specially suggestive throughout 
= her observations on the question of the political relations of the 
lack and White races.” ; , 
bate ee Really helpful work, which the student of South 
African politics should on no account neglect. 

soctH AFRICA.—*A volume which in its wealth of historical 
detail will prove of the utmost value. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
: NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. II.—The Maceabean and Roman Periods. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 


CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES. 


By HENRY FIELDING. 
In 2 vole. Demy Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each voL 





FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED: 


THE STORY OF LADYSMITH. 


Being Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. PEARSE, the Datly News Special 


Correspondent. With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs made by the Author. Crown &vo, 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ We could wish for nothing better.” 





By Professor J. S. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 


p E By NoTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, 
BRITISH P « F.R.C.S., Author of “Story of an Irish Sept,” 
“History of Asiatic Cholera,” &c. With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Yorkshire Post,—“ An interesting book.” - 
sotsman.—“ A noteworthy attempt to settle a difficult question, and to show 
the bearing of anthropology on social and political problems.’ 


Two New Six~Shilling Novels 


AT ALL BOOKSELLEES’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE CHICAMON STONE: 


A Legend cof the Yukon Basin. 
By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. 
Scotsman.—" The story is powerfully told, maintaining its interest of adventure 
with a fine unity and intensity, and rising steadily in impressiveness from 


beginning to end.” 


10 THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “ The Mills of God.” 
Aberdeen Free Press.—* The whole story is bright and sparkling, and will charm 
the most captious reader.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 


AND THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





1900 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNCAL 
OF THE SYATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1900. 


Edited by J. ECOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 


Crown Syo, 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








SOUND INVESTMENTS. 

Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t.me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.¢. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 








£12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
On the S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY,  1900.—Full 
illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 
ith itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE 


st-lree.~SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship ‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 

Th Leaving London July 3rd, arriving back August 4th 
x 1¢ following places will be visited :—BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN, 
pear NORTH Ores VALLEY ), MOLDE, TRONDHJEM, TROMSO, HAMMER- 
ST, N I °*E, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK SLAND), : THORS- 

HAVEN (FARO ietiine " i AVIK (ICELAND), and THO! 

High-claés cuisine, string band, &c. 

Managers (F. GREEN and CO. Head Offices, 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON, ‘and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, 




















MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY, JUNE 13th. 


PARIS. 


A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of * Danton,” &c. 
1 vol. crown Svo, 7s. 64. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
The Author's object throughout has been to put into the hands of the traveller 


something that will explain the historical development of Paris, and that will lend 
to the town, as it appears to-day, an interest more usually sought for in capitals 
where traces of the past are more conspicuous. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. 
With Photogravure Portrait. . 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


NINTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8&vo, 6s. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
JUND, 1900. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. aa 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DtAL Monarcuy. By Sir Rowland Blennuer- 
hassett, Bart. 
THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM. By H. W. Massingham. 
A GLIMPSE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Admiral Maxse. 
Wuy I Lert THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Arthur Galton. 
YROPRIETORS AND Epitors. By Arthur Shadwell. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Manrice Low. 
PASSION AND IMAGINATION IN POETRY. By Rev. H.C. Beeching. , 
THE TRAINING OF SEAMEN IN THE Royab Navy. By Rear-Aduwiral 
Fitzgerald. 
BRITANNIA AND THE COLONIST. By Arnold White. 
THE MIVART EPISODE. By Rev. H. Hensley Henson. 
LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. By Leslie Stephen. 
CouNT MOURAVIEFF'S TRIUMPH. By R. A. Yerburgh, M.P 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








spirit.".—Athenaum. 
MACKENZIE, &¢C.——BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Illustrated, 1ls.6d. THE HYGIENE 





For particulars ap atter firm ‘at 5 F y C 
ply to the latter firm ‘at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
Of to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. } 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, Illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. For 


Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. “Ina truly scientific 
“T am quite in accord with these observations.”—Sir M. 


OF THE THROAT AND EAR. A Popular Guide.—J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 
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ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In large Svo, handsomely bound in cleth and fully Illustrated, 
price 15s, net. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIA- 


TIONS. By Mrs. CAROLINE WHITE. With numerous I]lustra- 
tions of Eminent Persons, Historic Houses, and Picturesque 
Localities. 
“Mrs. White has interwoven her anecdotes of persons deftly into the descrip- 
tions of the interesting places and houses in which Hampstead abounds.” 
—-Daily Telegraph. 
“A volume which will interest those who never visited Hampstead, while those 
readers who are familiar with it, and love the place for its beauty and associations, 
will be carried away by the author’s appreciative enthusiasm and her fresh and 
vivid narration.”— Weekly Sun. . 
“To adapt to the occasion a consecrated criticism, it is a work which no 
Hampstead gentleman’s library should be without.”—Saturday Revtew. 
In demy Svo, cloth, copiously Ilustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


COUTTS AND CO., Bankers, Edinburgh and 


London. Being the Memoirs of a Family Distinguished for its 
Public Services in England and Scotland. By RA.Lpu 


RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot., Author of “Life and 
Pictures of George Morland,” &c. 

“The work brings before the reader the whole history of one of the most famous 
of British families, a history interspersed with interesting sketches and humorous 
anecdotes, as well as furnishing a valuable record of the rise and progress of one of 
our oldest and greatest banking houses, and its influence on banking in England 
and scotland.”— Welly Sun. 

THE NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY HISTORY 
SERIES. 
In demy Svo, price 7s. 6d.; roxburgh, price 10s, 6d, net ; 
large paper copies, price 21s. net each vol. 


A HISTORY OF SURREY. By Henry 


ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
THE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of 

Verses from Many Sources for the Great Family of those who have 

been, who are, and who may be Bereaved. 

NEW NOVEL. 
In crown $vo, cloth, price 6s. 

REVENGEFUL FANGS. A Tale of Anglo- 


Indian Life. By F. W. BAMFORD. 
NEW STORY OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price ds. 


SOMERLEY. Schoolboy and Undergraduate. 
By GILBERT SWIFT. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown Svo, 198 pp., bound in kharki cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE STORMING OF DARGAI 


And other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER CLUNY MACPHERSON, 
Author of “Good Ship Matthew,” “Hail Clan Chattan,” &c. 


J. BAKER and SON, Clifton, and 25 Paternoster Square, London. 
Scotsman.—“One might search long in contemporary minor poetry for a book 
at once so spirited and so healthy.” 





LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by F. Howarth, I'.Z.s., 
Museum. Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheftield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 
by Mrs. Earle in * More Pot-pourri trom a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. Sd., 2s. 3d., 
4s. 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & ¢9 


NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS’ 4ND LIBRARIES 


THE ASCENT OF 


ELIAS (ALASKA) BY THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. Napr, ” 
MILIPPO DE FiLippt, Member of the Expedition, and Translated te Py 
ViLLART. With 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate Photogravures, and 199 Thee3™ 
in the Text, and Panoramic Views. 31s. 6d. net. Also an Editio = 
limited to 100 copies, and printed on Hand-made Paper, £3 3s, net "ole 


CHINA, COREA, JAPAN: Problen, 


of the Far East. By the Right Hon. Lord CURzoN, Vicer ; “ 
lilustrations and Maps, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : Toy of Tada, With 
By Mic; 


WAR AND LABOUR. 
ANITCHEOW. Demy 8vo, 18s. ; 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA, ,; 
—. Examination of their International Intercourse, 1733-1879, y 


CHALMERS ON CHARITY. 4 sda. 


i ae poe vo Scenes to Illustrate the: Social Teaching and Prac ry 
york of Thomus Chalmers, D.D, Arranged and Edited by N sayin 
M.A. 7s. 6d. net, . y N. Masten, 





POPULAR NOVELS. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. By 4H. ¢ 


MACILWAINE. Crown 8vo, és. 

“Good, wholesome, stirring.” ~S/¢. Juimes’s Gazette. 

“Handled with great skill....presents a vivid and imaginative pj 
led by Australian squatters.”-- Westminster Gazette. . © picture of li 

“The publication of ‘ Fate the Fiddler’ places beyond question the right o: 
Macllwaine to be considered the successor of Henry Kingsley as rb ok. 
Australia.”—Speaker. Oey 

“We have certainly never met witb anything on Australian life th; 
compared with ‘ Fate the Fiddler,’”—Maichester Guardian, hal can 


THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. 3; 


JOHN SOANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An original and well-thought-out novel.”"—Academy. 
“ The story is the work of a scholarly man and is worthy of careful Teading,.” 
—Sootgman, 






BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. & 
THE OLD DOMINION, és. 


J ANICE MEREDITH. By Pavt Leicx. 
By H. ©. Maciiwans, 





DINKINBAR. 


Author of “ Fate the Fiddler.” 6s. 
2 WHITEHALL ‘GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
PRUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 











FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ve ee ee £37,000,000. 





OOKS WANTED.—2i5s. each given. “ Bells and Pome. 
granates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s “Old Paris,’ 1878; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 18:3; 

“ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore’s * Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s * Foxhunting,” 182; 
George Meredith's Poems, 1851; “ New Arabian Nights” (2vols.), 1882; “ Hawbuex 
Grange,” 1847; “Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; Serope “Salmon 
Fishing,” 1813. Kelmscott and Vale Press books also wanted. Good prices paid, 





—BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A BOOK FOR A RAILWAY JOURNEY 


NEW STORY 
By H. J. JENNINGS. 


MRS. JEREMIE DIDELERE, 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Published by 





FISHER’S 





GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, SW 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 3 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprint 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-frer, 








ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, | 


IDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ 





+ 
LIABILITY, E P P Ss S 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EPPS’S 
‘EPPS’S 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rata 
of 19s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.°, 
to whom Subseriptions and Donations toward ths 
Funds of the Assoriation should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 


COCOA. 





COCOA. 
IRKBECK BANK. 
‘ ESTABLISHED 18351. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, Lesion 
ESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

lowed on DEPOSITS, ble on demand. 
allowed on re le on dem: a 
TWO PER CENT. ye URRENT ACCOUNTS 


COCOA. 





Ta ensure insertion 


| 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. | 


PARIS, 187% | jerst post on Friday, 


GOLD MEDAL 


Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the | 


on the minimum monthly batances, when not dre¥t 
below £100. 2 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particula™s 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manse® 
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yosors. WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


SIR JOSEPH _FAYRER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


By Surgeon-General Sir JosEPH FayreR, Bart., K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
MD., .F.B.S., Q.H.P., .&c.; Hon. Physician to the Prince of 
Wales ; Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of Edinburgh ; 
late President of the Medical Board at the India Office : 
Foreign Member of the Academy of Medicine of Paris and 
other Foreign Societies. With Portraits and othor Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
bi ieces of Kimberley, Ladysmith, and Mafeking are still the subject 
f While oo onvereatiod, there is probably no portion of Sir Joseph Fayrer’s 
" aioene Trecord of his long and distinguished career which will attract greater 
ation than that which tells the story of the siege ot Lucknow...,A modest 
1 rd hfa Jong, useful, and versatile professional career.”--Scotsman. 
I «sit Joseph Fayrer’s brief, placid, matter-of-fact narrative of what he and his 
comrade saw on the site of the Cawnpore massacre is just as moving as apy adept 
1 word-painting could make it.”—Daily News. 











SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW _ ROMANCE. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE CHEVALIER OF THE 


SPLENDID CREST. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT Max- 
WELL, Bart., M.P., Author of “A Duke of Britain,” &c, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 








MEMORIAL EDITION OF G. W. STEEVENS’ WORKS. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED VOLUME I. 


THINGS SEEN : Impressions of Men, 
Cities, and Books. By the late G. W. STEEVENS, Author of 
“From Capetown to Ladysmith,” “ With Kitchener to 
Khartum,” “In India,” &c. Selected and Edited by G. 8. 
STREET. With a Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, and a Photo- 
gravure Reproduction of Collier's Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 
JUST PUBLISHIS. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynatt. 
With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, suggestive—an incentive 
and an aid to the wider and more intelligent reading of one of the greatest writers 
ofthe closing century. To all the magnificent maze of Mr. Ruskin’s writing the 
volume gives a fine clue.”— Daily Telegraph. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Uniform with THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN, 
By J. P. FITZPATRICK. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM. 


A Personal Record of Forty Years in South Africa. 
By JOHN SCOBLDE, Times Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War ; 
and H. R, ABERCROMBIE, of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 

1 vol., 16s. net. 


VILLAGE NOTES. 


By PAMELA TENNANT. Illustrated from Photographs, 1 vol., 6% 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS, Author of “ The Symbolist Movement in Literature.” 
1 vol., 6s. 
Academu.—* Mr. Symons is a poet. His diction is simple and often exquisite ; 
many of his passages have a haunting beauty.” 


MEMOIRS of the BARONESS DE COURTOT, 


Lady-in-Waiting to the Princesse de Lamballe. By MORITZ VON KAISENBER. 
‘Translated by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 Vol., 9s. 
Truth.—* No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and terror and in its romance 
ihe stories told in these letters by this Lady-in-waiting.” 


FICTION. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NOVELS. 

Six Shillings each. 
PICTURES OF WAR: 
** THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE” and 
“THE LITTLE REGIMENT.” 


Mr. GEORGE Wyn pHAM, M.P.—“It leaves such indelible traces as are left by 
the actual experience of war.” 


THE OPEN BOAT. 


The Illustrated London News.— As true and powerful as any of his stories 
which deal with the rage of battle. It holds us breathless to-the end.” 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The Athenaum.—* There is tenderness, there is brilliancy, there is real insight 
into the minds and ways of women and of men.” 


THE THIRD VIOLET. 


The St. James's Gazette.—* The work of a master.” 


BOWERY TALES: 








“Mrs. Meynell has set many things in order, and has put some things in a bright 
cht; she has greatly distinguished Ruskin’s failure from his success ; and she 
tas written an intrinsically fine book, of which the labour and truthful speakinz 
adumbrate the labour and truthful speaking of the master.”—Acadeny. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The 


Record of a Roundabout Tour. By Mary Stuarr Boyp. 
With 170 Sketches by A.S. Boyd. Large demy 8vo, 18s, 

‘Mrs. Boyd describes with a facile pen. From subject to subject she passes 
qnickly, and her narrative from beginning to end does not contain a dull page. 
(if Mr. Boyd's numerous sketches it is only necessary to say that they are excel- 
lent.,..One of the most fascinating of recent books of travel.” 

— Westminster Gazelle, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TALKS WITH OLD ENGLISH 
CRICKETERS. By A. W. Porutn (“Old Ebor”), With 
numerous Portraits, Crown Svo, 6s, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1016, JUNE, 1900, 2s. 6d. 
CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE oF KAJAR. 
CONCERNING OUR CAVALRY. 
New LIGHT ON OLD CRICKET. By James Phillips. 
BALLAD OF FOULWEATHER JACK. By M. C. Gillington. 
OSE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
LORD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. 21-23. By Joseph Conrad. 
THE DEPARTURE OF A 2ND LIEUTENANT FOR THE FRONT. By his Sister. 
Toe LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
“HERIDAN AND MR. SHAW. By G.&. Street. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Mr. Pinero and his Crities—The Royal Academy 
—The Folly of Exhibitions—The Relief of Mafeking—Delirious London—The 
_ lateR. A, M. Stevenson—The Prodigality of Talk, 
"RE FAITHFUL City. By Christian Burke. 


SURPRISES IN WAR: THEIR REASONS AND REMEDY. By Major-General 
Frank S. Russell, C.M.G., M.P. 


FLOREAT BRITANNIA. By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
THE WaR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFBICA. VII.—Misplaced Sentiment—Trans- 
port Difficulties—“ Aasvogels”—The Advance from joemfontein— Mafeking. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


‘“*MAGGIE” and ‘* GEORGE’S meres; 2 


In the press. 
MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 6s, 
NUDE SOULS. By Bensannmn Swirt. 6s. 


Mr. W. L. CouRTNEY, in the Dai’y Telegraph.—* Very vivid, very poignaui, 
very fasctnatipg.” 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. Benson, Author of 


“Dodo.” 68. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* The characterisation is excellent, the humour pleasing, 
the satire true.” 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marniorr Watson. 6s. 


The St. James's Gazette.—“ A fine tale finely told.” 


JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Eanu or ELLESMERE. 6s. 


The World.-A very amusing novel; bright and sensible; abounds in con- 
vincing portraits and unforced humour.” 


LITTLE BOB. ByGyp. Cloth, 3s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Pioneer Serics. 
HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By Davin Dwicut WELLS, 


Amithor of “ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* Excellent fooling.” 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A Practical Guide, containing Information as to means 
of Locomotion, Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, 
Shops, Museums, Buildings and Monuments, Daily 
Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris and of the 
Exhibition. 

WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; paper covers, 2s, net ; postage, 4d. 
*.* The Manager of Exhibition Paris has secured good seats for Madame 

BERNHARDT’S performances at considerably lower prices than are being charged in 


Paris. These can now be booked ; also through Messrs. Keith Prowse’s agencies. 

Literature.—* An extremely complete and workmanlike production, with not a 
line wasted on unnecessary matter, and illustrated with innumerable little thumb- 
nail pictures and portraits, which are marvels of reproduction.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O, 
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fa 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. Lectures and Addresses by Sir JosHva Fing 
M.A., LL.D., late her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges, and Author of “ Lectures on Teaching,” “ The Arnolds and their Influence on English Ed Bae 
Crown 8yvo, 5s. Ucation,” 
Journal of Education.—** Lectures on Teaching * has become a standard text-book on pedagogics. The present volume is a kind of supplement: or anes 
More miscellaneous and less sytematic than the former, ‘it deals with some aspects of educational work to which my own attention during a long official life b. nix, 
epeciajly directed....the borderland which separates the corporate life of a school from the larger life of the family and the community.’” as been 
Speaker. There is an admirable chapter on grammar-schools, an account of Thring’s life and work, and a discussion of the modern provision for wom. 
education. The volume is full of instruction and suggestion for students of education in all its aspects.” Women's 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. By E. M. Leonarn, former Student 


of Girton College. Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Notes fo 


the use of Students of Social and Economic Questions. By A. L. BOWLEY, M.A., F.s.5., Lecturer in Statistics at the London School of Economics and Politics) 
Science. Demy &vo, 6s. net. litical 
Speaker.“ Full of information hitherto practically unattainable....The book is the result of long and skilful labour and a highly important additiog toth 
library of every social, economic, or statistical student.” . ~ 


THE USE OF THE APOCRYPHA IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Witiiam Hearogp 


DAUBNEY, B.D., Jeremie Prizeman, 1873, Rector of Leasingham, Diocese of Lincoln. Crown Syo, 5s, 


AN APPENDIX TO SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS, CONTAINING A CATALOGUE 


OF MANUSCRIPTS AND NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ABOTH. Edited by C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy &vo, 7s, 64, nat 


PALESTINIAN SYRIAC TEXTS FROM PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS IN THE TAYLOR. 


SCHBCHTER COLLECTION. Edited by AGNES SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.S., and MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON, M.R.A.S. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. A Descriptive Catalogue by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Vol. I., contyi 
ing an Account of the Manuscripts standing in Class B. Royal 8vo, 1s. net. i i 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS: Two 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hon. Physician Liverpool! Royal Intirmary, Emeritus Pro. 
fessor of Physiology, University College, liverpool. S¢cond Edition, royal &vo, buckram, 47 pp., with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. (Nearly rendy, 


SOPHOCLES.—-THE PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS. With Critical ‘Notes, Commentary, and ' 


Translation in English Prose, by Sir R. C. JELB, Litt.D.. M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Part II. OEDIPTS 
COLONEUS. Third Edition, 12s. 6d. ~ 


MEMOIRS PRESENTED TO THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ON THE 


OCCASION OF THE JUBILEE OF SIR G. G. STOKES, Bart., Hon. LL.D., Hon. Sc.D., Lucasian Professor, 1849-1899. Demy 4to, with Portrait and 2) Plates,’ 


21s. net. 


PAPERS ON MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. By Ossorxe Reynotos, M.A, 


F.E.S., Professor of Engineering in the Owens College, Manchester. Reprinted from various Transactions and Journals. Royal Svo, Vol. I., 1869-1882, Lis, net, 
[To be completed tn 2 vols. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF SCREWS. By Sir Roverr 8. Bart, M.A., ERS, 


Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry. Royal 8vo, Iss. net. [Nearly ready, 
THE CONTENTS OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH BOOKS OF EUCLID. Arranged and 
Explained by M. J. M. HILL, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics at University College, London. 6s. net. [Nearly ready, 


AETHER AND MATTER: a Development of the Dynamical Relations of the Aether to 


Material Systems on the Basis of the Atomic Constitution of Matter, including a Discussion of the Influence of the Farth’s Metion on Optical Phenomena. By 
JOSEPH LARMOR, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College. Demy &vo, 1%s. net. 


ABERRATION : a Study of the Relations between the Ether and Matter: being one of 


Two Essays to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 1899 in the University of Cambridge. By G. T. WALKER, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Nearly ready, 





CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, 
and Lecturer on Fducation in Victoria University. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By 
W. H. WOODWARD. With 7 Maps, crown &vo, cloth, 4s.; cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 
Atheneum.— Thoroughly to be recommended.” 
Educational Times.—* Mr. Woodward tells the story in usum Scholarum in an altogether admirable manner.” 
Bookman.—* An admirable and, indeed, invaluable work on the principles governing British Expansion from 1500 to 1700. It is net merely a history of British 
colonies, an examination cram-book, but a finely suggestive and striking review of the broad underlying principles of expansion to be studied in connection with, and 
as commentary on, the dry facts of history.” 


THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG IN THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into 
English, with Notes and Introduction, by B. BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D., Author of “A Companion to Plato's Republic.” Crown 8vo, 28, 6d. 
Literature.—“ A scholarly translation, with notes and an introduction, sketching well and concisely the history of Greek education.” 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By Jonny MacCusy, 
Balliol College, Oxford ; Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
TAterature.—“ An acute and thoughtful book.” 
Bookman.—“ A sensible scholarly treatment of an important subject.” 
Practical Teacher.—* It is a book to read and re-read, and will amply repay the closest study.” 








London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Laue. 
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